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he AFL and 
jternational Relations 


“By Max D. Danish 
HICAGO, October 15.—-'‘The major focal in- 


terest of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor here centers on interna- 
relations, a phenomenon which has no prece- 
bin AFL history. 
Practically every manifestation of deep interest at 
ne ting of representatives of more than 7.000.000 
ple has had something to do with American 
Bm or military policy, or problems of labor 
1. It is a phenomenon which squarely meets 
Gnquiry whether the war years have wrought 
| perceptible change in the inner climate of this 
f organization, whether the wide sway of “inter- 
lism” which has left a deep impression upon 
other sectors of our national life has also 
d this sturdy body of labor unionists which 
ore than six decades has laid chief. if not ex- 


, emphasis on the term “Americ an” in its name. 
a 7 - 


gan on “Latin-American Day” last Friday when 

leaders from eight Latin-American republics, 
Maing Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, 
By Uruguay and Venezuela, appeared in a group 

convention’s platform and received a tumultu- 
Ovation. 


J. Watt, Int'l Represéntative, A.F.L. 


is delegation had just arrived at Chicago from 
real, where they attended the conference of the 
ional Labor Organization. ‘They were accom- 
by Robert J. Watt, US labor delegate to the 
pand Serafino Romualdi, AFL representative for 
union relations in Latin America. Eight of 
atin-American delegates delivered brief talks, 
ing the necessity of “complete unity and mutual 
landing between South American and North 
rican labor” and the importance of forming a 
ul inter-American labor confederation.” 
Idi declared that this impressive show of soli- 
is but the beginning of a great new era in 
I relations between the free labor movement 
USA and the organized workers of Latin 
mrere’s no possibility for a successful defense of 
rican continent from the political and from 
MiMlary point of view unless we achieve complete 
Rratic unity among the workers in this hemi- 

Those who control the port workers and 
gare far stronger than several military divi- 
B Romualdi said. He warned, however, that 
Mrdo Toledano and his Communist henchmen 
Shijacked several labor movements below the 
’ inde and it will take an immense amount of 
Mito defeat them. 

Meany, secretary-treasurer of the AFL, who 
én in the past two years a very deep interest 
Latin American labor relations, made a direct 
to the Latin-American labor leaders for per- 
Cooperation. “We are just as much opposed 
ian capital exploiting Latin-American labor 

| fe to American capital exploiting American 

t-.. lt is up to the American Federation of 

Blo see to its that the workers of Latin America 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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S DEMOCRACY TOO GOOD FOR POLAND? 


An Open Letter to LaGuardia 
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The Tragie Dilemma 


oy 


By David J. Dallin 
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Contributing Editor of The New Leader; Author of the Big Three; Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy; The Real 


Soviet Russia: and other equally well-known works. 


HE attempt to reach decisions “by majority vote” 
fe the great crime of which Molotov accused the 

United States and Britain in his closing address 
at the Paris Peace Conference. He condemns this un 
democratic habit most severely. He is not used to it 
in the Soviet domain, the domination of his Govern- 
ment and party always being that of a minority. He 
can tolerate no exception to this principle, anywhere 
from the Danube to the 38th parallel in Korea. 


And so the diplomatic tug-of-war in the sessions of 
the Big Four in this country in November will be but 
a continuation of the struggle that has just been sus- 
pended on French soil. After two 
and a half months of strenuous 
and exhausting work, the Peace 
Conference has achieved only one 
thing — a clarification of — the 
poiats in dispute between the 
Soviet Government and its former 
allies. Whatever the Paris Con- 
ference decided—even by a two- 
thirds majority—it just a draft, etetes 
subject to amendments and even 
rejection by the Big Four. The hard fight that began 
many months ago in the conferences of the fouc for- 
eign ministers and which, on the initiative of Byrnes, 
was then transferred to a conference of 21 nations, 
now reverts to its initial battlefield, and from the lime. 
light of the international press it finds itself back 
behind closed doors, where decisions must be made 
“unanimously” under incessant Soviet pressure. Molo- 
tov counts on the weariness of his colleagues, on the 
general desire finally to conclude the peace negotia- 
lions; on the assistance of pro-Soviet groups and pub- 
lications in this country; and on the pressure of the 
Wallace crowd on the President and the Democratic 
Party. 


The peace treaties could be signed today were it not 
for Molotov’s opposition. Two weeks ago he returned 
from Moscow with new instructions to remain “firm.” 


_ The exallation of “firmness” has become a significant 


item on Soviet radio and press reports and in Mos- 
+ 


cow's attitude toward present and future negotiations. 
“Only the firm attitude of the Soviet delegate smashed 
the attempt... .” The Soviet press says: “The Slav 
delegations applaud our firme stand. .” “We re- 
mained firm to the end.” These reports from Paris 
have been designed to promote respect among the 
Soviet public for their trustworthy representatives; at 
the same time they indicate the state of mind of the 
Soviet delegation and of its Government, their pride 
in steadfastness, in inflexibility, iu uncompromising 
opposition to “reactionary Anglo-American imperil- 
ism” and the “Western Bloc.” 

It would be a mistake to consider this eulogized 
“firmness” as an indication that the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not wish to conclude peace’ treaties. This 
widespread impression is erroneous. Apart from other 
considerations, Russia’s terrible economic. situation 
does not permit her to engage in serious international 
conflicts, and her need of manpower is so great that 
at least a partial demobilization of her troops that 
still occupy Eastern Europe is imperative. Russia’s 
postwar recovery has been awkwardly slow. There has 
heen little improvement of living conditions. Housing 
in regions formerly occupied by the German armies 
is still on a submarginal level. Food is still in short 
supply. The shortage of shoes and clothing is a para- 
mount problem. Heating in the cities will be terribly 
inadequaté this winter, the second after the war's end. 
Only the heavy industries, and ‘projects connected with 
military supplies, are recovering fast, and it is this 
branch of the economy that devours the modest re- 
serves of raw material and labor which should be em- 
ployed for the improvement of the peuple’s living 
conditions. 

This sad picture of the Russian economic situation 
could be rapidly changed if thé Moscow Government 
chose to espouse a different foreign policy. A few 
reasonable compromises wonld alter the situation, 
Considerable loans could be obtained, and an influx 
of all sorts of goods would become possible. Recon- 
version of industry toward the satisfaction of con- 
sumer needs would ease the internal situation. But 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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By Liston M. Oak 








World Co-op to Fight Oil Cartels 


This movement toward real economic democracy was interrupted by the Fascists 


Tri first world congress of cooperatives since 1937 began in Zurich October 5. 


and then by the war. In Russia as in Germany the co-ops were taken over by 
the State and robbed of their democratic character. Since the war’s end, co-ops in 
democratic nations have aided the revival of the movement in liberated countries, and 


the outlook is hopeful. 


The most important action taken by the co-op congress at Zurich was the formation 
of an International Cooperat:ve Petroleum Association—a step that may eventually 
prove more significant than the dismal “Peace” Conference just ended. It will serve 
as a yardstick for world petroleum prices and may create a pattern for a solution of 
the conflict over oil. It is the first large-scale international venture of the cooperative 


movement. Just as in the Scandinavian 
countries and in Britain cooperatives 
have defeated monopolies, this project 
offers an alternative to the big inter- 
national oil cartels. 

The international oil co-op will seek 
to make available oil resources to every 
nation on equal terms, and on a non- 
competitive basis. It will give native 
populations in oil-rich areas a share in 
the benefits of exploitation of their re- 
It will not make secret deals 
or seek domination of governments. 


sources, 


The new international oil co-op will 
he. capitalized at $15,000,000 to start 
with; 22 national co-op organizations 
have already pledged support. 

Big business has teamed up wiih the 
Hearst and other reactionary papers to 
fight the co-ops in the name of tax 
equality. 


. “ ~ 


Horsemeat vs. The odoriferous Little 


Horseradish Flower who directs 
UNRRA, and who 
hopes to be Governor of Trieste, accord- 
ing to rumor, has condemned his 
predecessor who authorized the ship- 
ment of horsemeat to starving Eu- 
yopeans. But if LaGuardia had ever 
heen as hungry as most Europeans are 
today, he would not so despise horse- 
meat as “unfit for human consumption.” 

It may be tough, Fiorella, but it is 
nourishing. Even Americans are eating 
it, and as usual, you are wrong. Your 
favorites, the Yugoslavian Communists, 
objected to horsemeat; okay, ship it to 
Poles or Italians—they will be glad to 
have it. Of course nothing is too good 
for your beloved Tito-alitarians. They 
need strength to shoot down some more 
American pilots. 

LaGuardia tells us that “there is 
nothing more repulsive, degrading and 


demoralizing than horsemeat.” George 


a. 





Per Albin Hansson, Premier of 
Sweden who died last week, was 
fo decades one of the outstanding 
leaders of Social Democracy in 
Scandinavia. Youth leader, editor, 
frade unionist, statesman, he was 
© staunch opponent-of wor and 
of all forms of totalitarianism. 


Bernard Shaw would add—or beef, o1 
any other meat. And Gandhi 
applaud. But it would be hard to con- 
vince a hungry European. 

The Little Flower boasts that when 
he makes a mistake “it is a beaut.” He 
has made so many that he should be re- 
tired to writing ads fo. 
articles for PM. Maybe his protege, 
Marcantonio, will get him a job sweep- 
ing streets. But God help Italy if hs 
becomes Governor of Trieste. 


would 


Sachs, and 


class justice, but at least the world 
learned the facts in the case. 
* oe Ae 


THIS PEACE-TORN WORLD 


@ In proportion to their national 
wealth, the indemnity of $300,000,000 
which Finland must pay Russia would 
be equal to an indemnity of $200,000,- 
000,000 from the USA, Herbert Hoover 
stated. Even Rumania and Bulgaria 
received more considerate treatment in 
Paris. Finland will pay Russia one- 
fifth of her annual national income, and 
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In the Chinese civil war 


which has continued 


Marshall's 
Impossible 
Assignment sirice 1927 the National- 

ist troops have won a 
great victory in the capture of Kalgan, 
Communist headquarters, in 
China, on Oct. 10. 


northern 
Following a series 
of military triumphs by the Kuomin- 
tang, this may compel the Communists 


to accept a compromise, despite their 
declarations to the contrary, unless 
Soviet Russia is ready to risk large- 
scale aid to their Chinese allies, in 


which case the sporadic civil war will 


assume menacing proportions. The ques- 
tion arises, will the USA give ihe 
Kuomintang equally generous aid? The 
fond illusion to which the US State De- 
partment has clung, that a _ lasting 
compromise can be arranged, should 
have been dissipated long ayo by stub- 
born facts. By this time Marshall must 
be sick of his impossible 
were his predecessors. 


signment, as 


The dilemma in China is like that in 


Greece—we must support a_ regime 


which is semi-dictatorial as a lesser evil 


to a totalitarian dictatorship. Today in 


both countries the Communists are re- 
sponsible for civil war. Tomorrow Italy 


and France and Germany? 


Class The worst criticism of the 
Justice trial of Archbi: 

is simply this—it 
ble for an impartial person to know 
whether or not he was guilty of col- 
laboration with the Nazis or with the 
Ustachi, Yugoslavian Fascists. That 
fact characterizes the trial as a farce, 


hop Stepanitz 





Is Impossi- 


but it leaves one in doubt about Stepan- 
itz’ role. It is possible that he was a 
clerical Fascist, but it was not proven 
at the trial, so one must give him the 
benefit of the doubt. The important fact 
is that a trial in any country dominated 
by Communists is a political, 
stration trial, having nothing whaieve 
to do with the guilt or innocence of the 
defendant. It was so in Russia under 
Lenin as well as under Stalin. Justice 
assumes a “class” character, becomes 
partisan; too often it has something of 
that character under democratic capital- 
ism, but almost never to the extent of 
completely obscuring the facts. Sacco 
and Vanzetti were victims of capitalist 


demon- 


that means bankruptcy; default means 
occupation by the Red Army. Of Fin- 
land’s tiny territory the USSR took 
13 percent, and got a 50-year lease on 
Porkkala near Helsinki, athwart the 
route to the West. That Britain did not 
support the USA in protesting the terms 
of the Finnish treaty is disgraceful. 
a * * 

@ Scientists on Baruch’s staff stated 
that even with international inspection 
and other measures of control such as 
proposed in the American plan, it would 
ve impossible to get absolute security 
against the illegal production of atomic 


weapons. So long as the Soviet Govern- 
ment remains totalitarian and it is possi- 
ble to make atombombs in the wilds of 
Siberia, it is utopian to think that the 
USA will destroy its stockpile or stop 
manufacturing these weapons. 

* * « 

@ The Moslem League finally reversed 
itself and agreed t@ enter the interim 
government of India with the Congress 
Party, though they have not settled 
their conflicts. Viceroy Wavell named 
five Moslem Leaguers who will join the 
Cabinet, and three of the present mem- 
bers who will resign. One of the new 
members will be an “Untouchable.” But 
rioting (5,000 have been killed) con- 
tinued, instigated by Moslems. 


ae * 
~ 


@ Dutch and Indonesian leaders agreed 
upon a truce between the native nation- 
alists and the Dutch-British forces. 
Chances for settlement of the status of 
Indonesia within the Dutch Common- 
wealth seem better than since the re- 
bellion started at the war’s end. 

* * * 

@ In 2 new policy statement issued by 
the joint Allied Control Council on the 
German press, there is an injunction 
against printing criticism of decisions 
of conferences of the Allied powers or 
of the Allied Council, and that might 
disrupt Allied unity or create hostility 
against any of the occupying powers. 
This means that while German papers 
in the Russian zone will continue print- 
ing Molotov’s attacks on “Anglo-Amer- 
ican imperialism,” nothing will be print- 
ed in the other zones about Soviet im- 
perialism. This is Big Three Unity, 
Soviet style. 

& a 


@ The wave of political strikes in 


Japan, led by the Communist-dominate 
ClO there, is opposed by the Japanes 
Socialists, though they too demandg the 
resignation of Premier Yoshida and the 
present Cabinet. The Communists Calle 
a strike on all newspapers in an attempt 
to gain editorial control, but the on, 
ployees of the~ major papers did not 
respond to the strike call, A law making 
arbitration compulsory on disputes jg 
public utilities has just gone into effect, 
* * * 

@ Attention Richard Armour: hai, 
line in NY Tinres—“Asserts Germans 
Must Get Truth, but Gently.” 

% * * 

@ Reconversion in the land of the 
Soviets has a lot of faults in common 
with capitalist reconversion, it woul 
seem from reports in the Soviet pres, 
There is inefficiency, hoarding of rey 
materials, an increase in _ productiog 
costs, price increases, failure to utilix 
full plant capacity, etc. There is om 
big difference: Soviet plants are accused 
in Pravda of not making profits. Few 
American plants could be so charged. 

Monopoly Communism and monopoly 
capitalism have peculiar similarities, but 
on the record, monopoly capitalism in the 
USA is away ahead of state capitalism 
in the USSR—in every respect, includ 
ing security for workers. (There area 
few idealists who believe that there is 
an alternative—social democracy.) The 
profit system prevails in both great 
countries, the profiteers in Russia being 
the bureaucracy, far more ruthless ia 
exploiting labor than America’s giant 
corporations. 


* * 


@ A Trotskyist Labor Action head 
line reads: “Answer Is in Workers’ 
Control of Meat Plants!” The Trotsky- 
ists promise that you can eat—meat ond 
strawberries—after the revolution. 

* * 


@ As conquering heroes go, Gen. Mat 
Arthur ranks fairly high. But is hes 
“living god?” The editors of The \w- 
pow Times do not think so; they said 
that Japanese should learn self-reliance 
and discard heroworship. So that ei 
tion (Oct, 12) was suppressed by the 
American military authorities. It is oe 
thing to worship the Emperor, and quite 
another to worship MacArthur, it seems 
to the Colonel Blimps of censorship. !a 
addition, the editorial compared Hitlt 
with Napoleon; that might offend the 
French. Can’t have that sort of thing, 
you know. Democracy and free speech 
are quite all right, in their place, but 
one mustn’t go too far. This editorial 
fulminated against servility and sy 
ophantic thinking; rather a dangerow 





Premier Yoshida of Jape" 


thought, don’t you think? These .: 
Jap democrats might some day get od 
idea that they can govern thems! 

without the aid of the American 4% 
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farmers Union Attacks Secretary 


of Agriculture 





By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—A rift ap- 
W wees this week between the 

Administration and a_ large 
group of organized farmers who until 
weentiy had been the sfaunchest and 
es dependable supporters of the Ad- 
ministration. This was disclosed 
James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Unioiy appealed to 
Attorney General Tom Clark to force 


when 


Agriculture Secretary Clinton Anderson 
tp cease violating the law. 

The Department of Agriculture ap- 
pints State Farmer 
carry out government agricultural pol- 


Committees to 


cies, Under the law, the Department is 
required to appoint bonafide farmers to 
these committees. According to the Na- 
tinal Farmers Union, this law is being 
yolated by Secretary Anderson who 
allegedly is appointing some of his non- 
farmer friends to these powerful com- 


mittees 


a letter to Attorney General Clark, 


Patton said: 





‘Reports have multiplied in recent 


weks that the present administration 


of the Department of Agriculture is ap- 
State 


committees men who are not farmers. 


pointing as members of farmer 
“There is no doubt that at least one 


weh appointment, to the Texas com- 
mittee of the Production and Marketing 
Administration ... was made, and that 
later the appointment was rescinded be- 
Breedlove, 


cause Tom State chairman 


{ Georgia, protested against the ap 
pintment to any committee of a none 
farmer, 
It significant that as a result of 
SPOAMPANLINNARTOOOUUNNIAIOONGHAUAAUA OAL ALAA UATLEYAUEYOAREEACUUAN ORAS UCY EAL GAUGE AAAS DASHA UA 


the protest he made against this policy, 
Mr. Breedlove was discharged by Secs 
retary of Agriculture Anderson for dar- 
ing to speak his mind. It is also 
significant that his fellow Georgia farm- 
ers immediately elected Mr. Breedlove 
a member of the Georgia committee. 
“The attitude of these Georgia farm- 
ers is typical of that of farmers every- 
Farmers feel that their in- 
is being diminished steadily in 


where. 
fluence 
the policies and operations of a program 
they once regarded as their own pro- 
gram. I regard this as a dangerous 
development and hope that it may be 
changed, not only for the good of farm- 
ers but for the good of democracy and 
the country as a whole. 

isolated incident. 
Department of 
announced 


“This is not an 
Indeed, 1 
Agriculture has 


believe the 
formally 
that it will be its policy in the future 
to appoint to these committees ‘dis- 
tributors’ and ‘marketing men,’ 

“I should greatly appreciate it if you 
cause an investigation to be made into 
the present composition of these State 
Committees to discover if the law is 
being violated by 


appointment of non- 


farmers, since, as you will note, the 


statute makes no provision for any 
members other than farmers.” 

With the chasm between the Adminis- 
tration and labor already in full evi- 
dence, this new gap betwe@én farmers 
taken in 
final 


crumbling of -the farmer-labor alliance 


and the Administration is 


Washington as a sign of the 
which President Roosevelt built in 1935, 
and which kept a Democratie Adminis- 
tration in power for 16 years. 





MERICA has ample physical as- 
A sets to both build and maintain 
high levels of peacetime pros- 
perity, says Stuart Chase in a new 
report, For This We Fought, soon to 
se issued by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, 

“Keeping the business cycle in line, 
providing full employment, spreading 
social security to all who need it, 
administering the debt, easing atomic 
‘nergy into industry—none of these 
lasks will be easy. But in comparison 
with the physical achievements of 
making 297,000 airplanes from scratch, 
helping to beat Germany and Japan, 
they are kindergarten work. . 

“The story . . . clearly indicates 
that we in America can have anything 
we want in a material way, provided 
we want it badly enough to organize 
and discipline ourselves” 

Citing some specific figures on what 
we produced during the war, Chase 
Says, “In the five miraculous years, 
the volume of manufacturing trebled, 
and the output of raw materials rose 
= percent. We made 76,000 ships, 
*15,000 pieces of field artillery, 165,000 
naval guns, 86,000 tanks, and 2,400,000 
war trucks and half-iracks. Of the 
ships ... a total tonnage of 60,000,000 
were built—three times the British 
merchant fleet which led the world in 
1939!” 

Chase shows that civilian needs like- 
wise were met. “Now.comes one of the 
a7 extraordinary miracles of all. So 
‘Mtous was our rate of work that we 
Produced both guns and butter .. . 
" 1944 our food output was great 
“nough to keep our armies and allies 
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Chasing Prosperity 


zen, on the average, 7 percent more 


—mass 
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CE ay 


well supplied, and to give every citi- 


THEY 


food than in the 1935-1939 period!” 


“If somebody had stood by with a 


TINT TITTY 


giant pair of scales, he might have 
found that America produced as much 
. .. in civilian goods as before the 









war, plus as much again in war goods 
fabricated 
planes. Gross national product rose 
from $97,000,000,000 in 1940 to $199,- 
000,000,000 in 1944.” 


Stuart Chase stresses the fact that 


ships, tanks and 


all our great achievements were ac- 
complished without going over to a 
“The 
war demonstrated that this furious 
collective output could be organized 
without using the socialist formula— 
public ownership of the means of pro- 


socialist or collectivist system. 


duction. 

“The figures recited are not the rec- 
ord of economic ruin but of achieve- 
ment. Imagine, if you can, what the 
achievement might have béen had the 
goal been life rather than death; build- 
ing new cities for the power age, 
rather than smashing existing cities 
to rubble! 

“The figures prove that high wages 
and high profits go together. Today, 
in 1946, in a wave of strikes, managers 
are striving to keep profits up by 
keeping wages down; labor leaders are 
striving to keep wages up by keeping 
profits down. Both sides are engaged 
in a hopeless task. In the power age, 
wages and profits tend to be functions 
of each other; they both go up—as in 
the war; or they both go down—as in 
the depression.” 


Sma UUUAVAAUOU AHSAN HARLIN 
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AFL Convention 


(Continued from Page One) 
understand our philosophy, understand 
our desire to create a solid front among 
the working people of this hemisphere, 
and to see to it that these people do not 
listen to the mouthings of those who 
receive their orders 
Meany said. 


from Moscow,” 


* * * 


Frarern Al, delegates from the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress always draw 
a “full house” at AFL conventions. This 
year, in view of the fact that the Briiish 
TUC had seen fit to discard the old 
International Federation of Trades 
Unions and to join with the Russians in 
forming the World Federation of Trades 
Unions, interest, not unmixed with ten- 





David Dubire'y 


sion, spiraled high through the conven- 


tion hal! when Tom O’Brien, head of the 
Workers, and Sam 
Watson, secretary of the British Mine 


3ritish Cinema 
Workers Federation, spoke. 

O’Brien plunged into a defense of the 
TUC with the 
dominated WETU, 





Communist 
“T am acutely aware 
of the difference in your viewpoint and 


affiliation 


question of international 
ganization,” O’Brien de- 
clared, “but [ am sure that you will 


ours yn the 


trade union 


give the movement for which I speak 
at your convention today credit for the 
motives which compelled us to seek a 
deeper unity among the trade unions of 
than existed before the 
world struggle began in*1939.” Regard- 
ing the Communists in Britain, O’Brien 
added that “never in its history has the 
Communist Party of our country exer- 
cised so little influence in the Govern- 
ment or in the trade unions.” He pointed 
out that the Communist Party had been 
overwhelmingly rejected when it applied 
for affiliation with the Labor Party. 
Sam Watson said that the British 
Government may be forced to turn ovei 
Palestine to the United Nations, but he 
warned that while this would “absolve 
Britain of its present responsibility, it 
would worsen conditions in the Middle 
Kast.” He bluntly mentioned Soviet 
Russia as a strong factor in that 


all countries 


situation. 

As usual, the British speakers were 
warmly applauded, but after thanking 
them profusely, President William 
Green evoked laughter and applause 
from the delegates when he remarked 
that it seemed “a bit contradictory” for 
the British Labor Party to exclude 
Communists from affiliation while, at the 
same time, the British Trades Union 
Congress was willing to work with the 
WFTU, which is over-weighed with the 
government-dominated Soviet unions, 
plus Communist-led unions of other 
countries. 


¥ % 


Ture big “international day,” how- 
ever, took place on Oct. 14, when, follow- 


sation 





ing a report by the Committee on Inter- 


national Labor Relations, delivered by 
Matthew Woll, one after another, Irving 
Brown, Major Henry Rutz, and Joseph 
D. Keenan discussed the European situa- 
tion, especially the labor side of it. 
Brown has just returned from an eleven 
month mission in Europe in behalf of 
the AFL and the League for Human 
Rights. Rutz was for several months 
connected with the AMG’s Labor Rela- 
tions Division, while Keenan, energetic 
secretary of the Chicago Federation, of 
Labor, was with the American authori- 
ties in Germany practically from V-E 
Day. 

“Eighteen months after the end of the 
military war the continent of Europe is 
now involved in a titanic political war 
the outcome of which will determine 
whether these postwar years will or will 
not become prewar years,” 
amid applause. 


3rown said, 
“World labor has lost 
its traditional force as a humanitariaa 
movement formation of the 
WFETU which acts as an instrument in 
defense of Soviet 


since the 
foreign policy and 
dares not raise its voice against the new 
attrocities being committed in Europe. 
‘The American Federation of 
defends the 


man’s 


Labor 
international concept of 
rights. We Amer- 
icans have the unique chance of attain- 


fundamental 
ing the goal Abraham 
—‘we do not want to be the ter- 
rov of the world but the 
world’.” 


once set by 
Lincoln 


hope of the 


Major Rutz and Joseph Keenan spoke 
in detail about the efforts which the 
Americans in their occupation zone have 
made to aid in the reviving of the trade 
unions in Germany demo- 
cratic lines and of the prospects for the 
Both pieaded for a continued 
and increased AFL interest in this work. 
All supported the resolution, proposed 
ILGWU 
formation of a permanent International 
Relations Department of the AFL 


along free 


future, 


by the delegation, for the 
4 With 
headquarters in Europe. 


Tue leaders of the AFL are aware 
that the next few years will offer no 
smooth sailing for the labor movement 
Last fall’s management labor conference 
mnly accentuated the fact that many top 
industrialists are eager as ever to smash 
some of the legal bulwarks won by the 
unions in the past dozen years. There 
is also a doubt whether the 89ih Con- 
gress will turn out to be an improve- 
ment on the 79th, which made the worst 
labor record in legislative history. 

Iiven as the AFL convention is meet- 
ing here in Chicago, the press is an- 
nouncing a “new” six-point program 
promulgated by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers designed to “bring 
labor and management to the collective 
bargaining table on an equal footing” 
that would “necessitate amendments to 
the Wagner Act and perhaps the Clay- 
ton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
other acts.” What this NAM policy im- 
plies is not difficult to divine. 

The record is reassuring. The AFL 
membership chart in the Executive 
Council’s report reads as follows: 1940— 
4,247,443; 1946—7,151,808, almost dou- 
ble. But not all the delegates share this 
statistical optimism. Many prefer to 
wait, watch, and keep their powder dry. 
The employment pendulum, at this hour, 
has swung forward to a dizzying height, 
the nearly 60,000,000 job goal. It is still 
moving up and as long as it stays up, 
there’s no reason to expect either a sharp 
drop in union membership or a success- 
ful attack by employers’ groups on the 
trade union movement. What will hap- 
pen when the employment pendulum 
starts swinging back will prove the real 
test for all organized labor. 





The Home Front 





Young Henry Comes to Town 


VEN the editors who were most 
EK bitter about Henry Wallace’s 

foray into foreign affairs welcome 
the ex-Secretary of Commerce like a 
brother to their journaiistic ranks. They 
would much rather have him as the heir 
of Herbert Croly than a= successor to 


Roosevelt. It is an inderstandable 


preference. The sticks and stones which 
he could throw i: 


Washington produced 
painful results, but 
the words which he 


will deal out in the 





cdignined pages of 
The New Re publie 
will, it is hoped, do 
mot than il 
ip Hiscussion im 
journals of limited 
circulation, 
There is an impli- 
cation in all this 
udden burst of 
good-nature that Henry Wallace is 
stepping out of the arena of practical 


politics. You naturally think of him in 
great mid 
Nor- 
ris and the long line which they repre- 
sented. But these men stuck it out in 


connection with the othe 


western idealists, with LaFollette, 


the tough arena where votes are count- 
ed. To the end of their 
changed plows in the 
Senate. Wallace diffe from them in 
that he has never run for office. He has 
been appointed. And when his appoint- 
ments ran out, 


lives they ex 


House or the 


instead of presenting 
himself to the voters of lowa, he moved 
to New York. 
It. would be dang rous to pase 
prophesies on this variation in a familiar 
pattern. But for the present Henry A. 


Wallace has joined the minority of lib- 


erals, raidicals—whatever you care to 
call them—who endeavor to influence 
public opinion through printed and 
spoken words. He has left the great 
stadium where the good have to make 
questionable promises wiih evil in order 
to achieve practical resuiis, that stadium 
in which Roosevelt Wi uch a consum- 
mate master of strategy. He has chosen 
his place in the smaller, cozier, more 
harmonious circle where the virtuous 
and the intelligent gather for mutual 
comfort and launch their attacks upon 
the intelligence of mankind. To George 
Norris or Robert LaFollette this would 


have seemed like a retreat. 


The Prophet as Man of Action 


For a man of good intentions Wallace 
has had singularly bad luck. His Mad- 
ison Square 


Garden speech was a 


tragedy. It seemed to show a complete 





Harold Ickes 


lack of ability to look 2 and 2 in the 
face and see- that they make 4. This 
man who wishes well {o all mankind 
and who has taken over from Wendell 
Willkie the mystic phrase, “one-world,” 
suggested a world divided between Rus- 
sia and the United States. 


Then came the controversy with Bern- 
ard Baruch about the American project 
for control of the atombomb. In both 
his statements about this issue Wallace 
was obviously wrong. In his letter to 
the President on July 23 he said: “We 
must be prepared to reach an agree- 
ment which will commit us to disclosing 
information and destroying vur bombs 
a 


at a specified time or in terms of spec- 


ified action by other countries.” Later 
on he remarked that the Russian plan 
in some respect “goes even further than 
our plan and is in agreement with the 
basic principles of our plan.” 

Now anyone who can read knows that 
the Baruch plan provides for precisely 
the step-by-step agreement and turning 


over of information which Wallace sug- 


vests. He knows, further, that the so- 
called Russian plan provides for mna- 
tional, rather than international, con- 


trol. When Baruch sharply drew atten- 
tion to patent misstatements in the 
Wallace letter, Wallace agreed to make 
acknowledgment and then 
backed down. The whole thing has a 
bad look. What is 
episodes would lead to the 


a public 
revealed in these 
conclusion 
that the man lacks both intelligence and 
courage. 

But anyone who will glance at the 
shelf of books this man has 
cannot charge him with lack of knowl- 
edge. 


written 


And on numerous occasions he 
has shown notable courage. There is a 
paradox here that requires explanation, 
What sort of man is this? 


. “ - 


The Name Should Have Been Amos 


The bottom fact is that Henry Wal- 
lace is a 60-50 combination of scientist 
and prophet. As the developer of hybrid 
corn he knows what he is talking about. 
On such matters as soil conservation 
and animal and plant breeding he needs 
no expert advice. He is his own expert. 
In the fields of history and economics 
he is far better versed than we expect 
politicians to be. He is widely read, and 
has a tenacious memory. In his writings 
one is often surprised and enlightened 
by a sagacious remark based on some 
far out-of-the-way fact. 

But anyone who glances at Prophets 
aud Reformers will instantly perceive 
that this man frem the corn state thinks 
of himself as in line with old Henry, 
the Presbyterian minister, or Jeremiah 
and Amos, out of the Old Testament. 
When he identifies the worshippers of 
Baal with Wall Street and teils us that 
the prophets from the mountains were 
not unlike George Norris we know what 
is going on in his mind. And at times— 
there is no denying it—the man does 
rise to considerable heights. Take these 
words, spoken slowly and extemporane- 
ously, after a prepared address to the 
people of Des Moines back in 1929: 
“Only the merest quarter-turn of the 
heart separates us from a 
xbundance beyond the fondest 
of anyone present ... 
live with abundance .:. There is a new 
social machinery in the making ... let 
us maintain sweet and kindly 
toward each other, however 
difficulties ahead.” 

This sweet and reasonable spirit look- 
ing to far horizons runs through most 
of Henry Wallace’s thinking. He left 
his ancestral Presbyterian fold and 
joined the Episcopal church, the poorest 
congregation in his lowa town, but he 
sees something deep and fine in all 
religions. It was characteristic of him 
too, to turn Democrat in order to support 
Al Smith, and he can quote fine things 
from Papal encyclicals. Because of his 
mystical faith, he is suspicious of all 
materialism, of all schemes based on 
nothing more substantial than scientific 
fact. 

And here we run into the chief contra- 
diction in this contradictory character. 
In 1940 he denounced Nazism as “a 


material 
dreams 
We must learn to 


hearts 


great the 


materialistic religion of darkness,” yet 
he goes gaga over Soviet Communism. 
If we are justified in judging by his 
account in Soviet-Asia Mission, he felt 
that he had entered upon holy ground 
the moment he crossed the narrow 
waters that divide Alaska from Siberia. 

The whole story is an _ adolescent 
politician’s version of When Our Hearts 
Were Henry racing 
through Oriental Russia with his Soviet 
guardians panting at his heels presents 
# picture which no imitator of Lewis 
Carroll could have bettered. 
is wonderful. 
“There 


more 


Young and Gay. 


Everything 
Siberia is like our West. 

exist no other two countries 
alike than the Soviet Union and 
the United States of America. ... Men 
born in wide, free spaces will not brook 
injustice and tyranny. They will not 
even temporarily live in slavery.” But 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


this man from our West gloated oy 
size, numbers, physical Progress—an4 
never once inquired about freedom, 

He could see the materialistic pay 
and the tragic results of Nazism, but in 
Soviet Communism he sees neither ma 
terialism nor oppression. There is a fata) 
division here. When he looks towar 
Moscow his critical faculties fail t 
work. His prophetic powers take oye, 
and blanket his scientific training. jis 
choice is determined by some psycholog. 
ical compulsion. 

The New Leager seconds The Ting 
and The Herald-Tribune in welcoming 
Henry Wallace to the ranks of Ney 
York editors. His wide knowledge an 
his gift for expression will have freer 
play here than in Washington—and the 
eceasional black-outs of his critica 
faculties will have less harmful results 





E are way beyond the stage 
W in which a statement by Stalin 

or Byrnes or Truman would 
materially affect the deterioration in 
world affairs. People are quite legiti- 
mately concerned with action, rather 
than with general rhetoric. The only 
| veal significance of Stalin’s new state- 
| ment is the fact that Moscow felt it 
| to be important that it should be re- 
leased now to the Russian people. 
There mist be some doubts even be- 


hind the 
general direction of Soviet policy. The 
act of Tito’s Government in terminat- 
information service in the 
US Embassy which had told Yugoslav 
citizens about the American ultimatum 


iron curtain concerning the 
ing our 


to Yugoslavia, gives a more realistic 
picture than any general statement 
of good intentions. An ounce of Amer- 
ican action in Germany or in Italy is 
worth a ton of rhetoric about durable 
peace. 

We should not ask ourselves: What 
will Stalin think? Our policy should 
not be determined either negatively or 
positively by Stalin’s program but by 
our own. Merely to resist some one 
else’s policy is not to possess a policy 
of our own, The really disturbing ques- 
tions about American foreign policy 
“Will we resist the Soviet 

Union or appease it?” or “Do. we fol- 
Jow a British line—or should we?” but 
rather “Have we an American pol- 
icy?” And if we have arrived at a 
policy, what does it say about Amer- 
ican action in regard to Germany, 
France, Italy, China? Are we ready 
| to back our policy with everything we 
have? Or are we merely ready to 
applaud speeches and general senti- 
ments? 

The central challenge of Amer- 
ican foreign policy is not concerned 
with using American power either 
for or against the Soviet Union, or 
for or against the British Empire. 
As a nation we are completely com- 
mitted to the strengthening of the 
United Nations, and our power 
should be used in behalf of 2 pre- 
gram that gives the United Nations 
organization a fighting chance to 
establish itself. 


are not: 








Challenge to 


American Foreign Policy 
By Harry D. Gideonse 


President of Brooklyn College and Contributing Editor to The New Leader 





————. 


There may be a conflict between 
certain types of power policies and 
the essential purposes of the new in- 
ternational organization. It is quite 
clear, however, that the United Na- 
tions machinery will depend upon loy- 
alty, economic strength and power if 
it is to become the real framework ef 
world politics. Anything we can do 
to strengthen support for the United 
Nations is a use of power that ir 
completely consistent with # “one 

ll 


’ 


Anything we do to pro- 
mote a world of free exchanges—ece 
nomically, humanly, intellectua!ly—it 
a use of power in behalf of the ulti- 
mate aims of the United Nations. i 


world policy.’ 


Power can be a force that serves 


the ends of a free society and of dur- 


able peace—and it can be the age-old 


tool of national aggression. Power is 
only in its last and eritica] stages ® 
matter of military force. American 
power lies in its economic and its 
educational wealth, in its political and 
in its moral appeal. Anything we é¢ 
to improve the reality of our Amer- 
ican democratic achievement at home 
strengthens our power abroad 

Are we really interested in allowing 
Trieste to obscure the basic issue of 
the future of Italy? Are we really 
interested in the pittance of Italian 
reparations, or could we contribute 
economically to the material succes* 
of a free and democratic Italy—am 
therefore to the strength of our gem 
eral objective of a durable peace? if 
we think Germany can only be deme 
cratic if its economic unity can be Tf 
stored, can we achieve such a purpose 
merely by speeches critical of the Rut 
sians, or are there effective and im- 
mediate aids available to Amerie 
which we control by ourselves? AT 
we using the vast revenue and prestige 
of our colleges and universities te 
serve the ends of a free world through 
# generous program of scholarship 
and fellowship aid? A nation’s powe 
is aS comprehensive as the are2 of its 
positive achievement—and we should 
place all of it in the service of our 





political purpose. 
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The Political Somersaults of Marcantonio 


7 HAT’S the etiology of totalitari- 
W anism? How did Marcantonio 
get that way and what makes 

Vito run? 

On February 16, 1936, there was a 
mass “meeting in Madison Square Park. 
The Communists announced that Con- 
gressman Vito Marcantonio was coming 
up from Washington to address the meet- 
ing and even the biting cold and snow 
couldn’t keep the unemployed away. 

The police O.K.’d th 
park, but refused to grant a permit for 
a parade on the grounds that the snow, 
slush and ice would make the streets 
unsafe for a parade. After haranguing 


meeting in the 


the crowd with a denunciation of national 
defense, Mayor LaGuardia, and police 
brutality, Marcantonio decided to go 
ahead with the parade and started to 
jead the crowd into the street. The police 
tried to disperse them. Picket signs broke 
down on police heads, fists swung, and 
scores were trampled or beaten by the 
police. Marcantonio himself received a 
bloody nose when he resisted the police. 
Valentine de- 
nounced him as an immature, arrogant, 
publicity-seeking demagogue, but re- 
Jeased him from jail the same day. That 
would appear to have been enough activ- 
ity for one day; but not for Marcantonio. 
The fiery little Congressman from East 
Harlem had an important affair that eve- 
ning, and ambitious politicians can’t af- 
ford to miss opportunities to meet people, 
make speeches, and—who knows—maybe 
even get a few votes. 


Police Commissioner 


That evening he attended a banquet 
arranged by the Leonardo daVinci Art 
School, a Fascist propaganda outfit 
which had been the front for the at- 
tempt to discredit those labor organiza- 
tions that had been resisting the spread 
of Fascism among the Italians of this 
tountry. The school published pamphlets 
and ran a series of lectures for young 
lialian-Americans explaining the his- 
torical justifications for Mussolini’s war 
against Ethiopia. Unlike the other Marc 


———— 





MARCANTONIO'S UNDERWORLD 
CONNECTIONS 

} ®On March 11, 1941, a special. elec- 
ition was held in the 17th “Silk Stock- 
ing” District to fill a vacancy left by 
ithe death of Rep. Kenneth J. Simpson 
(R). The Republicans ran Joseph 
jClark Baldwin; the Democrats, Dean 
}Alfange. Marcantonio’s ALP nomi- 
juated Eugene Connolly, 

On the day before the election | 
Marcantonio sent a wire from Wash- 
ington to Joseph Ramundo saying: 

“Imperative to meet me at Connolly 
Headquarter s, Sixty-two East Ninety- 
}*ight Street, Tuesday, Five Thirty in 
Morning.” (Ramundo couldn’t show 
up for the meeting with Marcantonio 
because he was in jail.) 

This is the police record of Joseph | 
Ramundo, alias Joseph Cardone, whom | 
Marcantonio summoned for a pre-| 
dawn election day meeting: | 
April 18,1934—policy charge, sus-! 
_ bended sentence. 
Nov. 4,1934—“jostling” charge, 30 

lays in the workhouse. 
Dec. 9, 1938—policy charge, $100 or 

20 days. 
Feb, 26, 1941—(two weeks before! 

Marcantonio sent the telegram) | 
{ Policy charge, 
— 











Antonio, who cam 


= e to bury Caeser, Vito 


e to Praise the modern Caeser. 
* intermingling of pro-Commu- 
= aad pro-Fascist activities appears 


19, 1946 


By Richard B. Cantor 


strange on the surface, but the answer 
can be found in the nature of Marcan- 
tonio’s district. East Harlem is a huge, 
teeming slum area, seething with immi- 
grants and their children. Politics, pov- 
erty, prostitutes and racketeers run 
rampant. Its largest racial group ts 
Italian. Next come Puerto Ricans, and 





chine in American history. The Boss of 
Fast Harlem is calculating, clever, and 
shrewd. He accepts support from every 
source, plays ball with Blacks, Browns, 
Reds, and just plain liberals—and has 
denounced and discarded them all (with 
the exception of the Reds) at the dictates 
of expediency. 


MARCANTONIO RUBBING SHOULDERS WITH THE UNDERWORLD—Left to right (standing): Rocco Lazara, 


a letter to the “Italian Congress Against 
War in Ethiopia” approving the purposes 
of the anti-Fascist Congress. Marcan- 
tonio sent his message with the delegate 
of the American Communists in spite of 
the fact that sincere anti-Fascist and 
anti-Communist Americans were also 
delegates, 

Shortly after taking his seat on the 
minority side of the Democratic House, 
Vito made both Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike sit up and take notice of his 
presence by blocking the efforts of the 


known as Rocky Brown, an unidentified Puerto Rican; Marcial Flores, one of Harlem's biggest policy bankers and 
a key witness in the Hines policy trial; Joe Lazara, also called Joe Brown; Tito Munor, one of Flore's lieutenants 
and an important policy ring head; an unidentified guest. Seated: Marcantonio's chauffeur at the time: Joseph 
Sangenito, former Alderman; Conchita Condi, sister of Spanish Rose; Spanish Rose, notorious Harlem madam; 
Vito Marcantonio, Mike Lazara, also known as Mike Brown. 


then scatterings of Jews and Negroes. 
Marcantonio went along with many of 
the poor Italo-Americans in their love 
for the Fatherland. Before the war few 
of them were rabid Fascists, but most 
were ardent Italian patriots, and Facism 
was the form of their country’s govern- 
ment. An attack on Mussolini was au 
attack on the Italian genus. Marcan- 
tonio, whose anti-Fascist and pro-Stalin- 
ist oratory has endeared him to the 
Communists, consequently always avoid- 
ed unsympathetic references to Musso- 
lini and Fascism in East Harlem. [n- 
deed, political “astuteness” moved him 
to give more than tacit support to the 
patriotic sympathies of his constituents. 

He ingratiated himself with the Puerto 
Ricans by championing their nationalism, 
writing a bill for Puerto Rican independ- 
ence with staggering indemnities against 
the United States, and flying to their 
island to defend some terrorists who had 
run afoul of the law. Both the Italians 
and the Puerto Ricans are Roman Cath- 
olics, and Marcantonio is not one to un- 
derestimate the influence of the Church. 
Several times a year, on important feast 
days, he can be seen with the pious, 
walking barefoot through the streets 
with lighted candle in hand. Negroes and 
Jews in his district are favorably im- 
pressed by his crusading efforts against 
Jim Crow and anti-Semitism. 

Marcantonio knows his district well. 
Ever since he was eighteen, when he be- 
came a leader of the Harlem Tenants’ 
League, he has been in constant touch 
with the poor people of East Harlem, 
where he was born on December 10, 1902. 

When Marcantonio first ran for Con- 
gress in 1934 he had only the nomination 
of the Republican Party, but the begin- 
nings of a homemade, yet powerful, per- 
sonal machine were already under way. 
In that year he was elected by the nar- 
row margin of 247 votes, but by 1942 he 
was elected by a lead of 19,049 votes. 

a” » - 


B OSS MARCANTONIO’S maited /fist 
controls East Harlem today as complete- 
ly and as ruthlessly as any political ma- 


Boss Marcantonio has attacked the 
New Deal and Roosevelt as viciously as 
Coughlin and McWilliams ever did, and 
has turned around to claim to be the 
“true” interpreter of Roosevelt’s policies. 
He has pleaded for the cause of anti- 
Fascism and raised funds for Mussolini. 
He has espoused the cause of clean poli- 
tics and has chosen for his close asso- 
ciates and lieutenants some of the most 
notorious underworld figures and Fascist 
sympathizers. He uses his influence to 
dismiss police charges brought against 
his constituents. He has consistently de- 
nied being a Communist and has eon- 


then Representative Samuel Dickstein 
to read into the Congressional Record 
an editorial from the Baltimore News- 
Post which praised a Jewish labor or- 
ganization. Representative Dickstein was 
serving on the House Committee investi- 
gating Nazi and Communist activities in 
this country, and requested unanimous 
consent to make the insertion on the 
grounds that he wanted it known that 
all Jews are not Communists or fellow- 
travelers. Marcantonio blocked this ef- 
fort to clear the name of the Jews. 

In 1935, before the end of his first 
year in Congress. Marcantonio denounced 





June 27, 1921—narcotics, fined $100 
in Federal Court. 

Jan. 10, 1922—Harrison Act (nar- 
cotics) dismissed. 

March 4, 1929—robbery, discharged. 

June 20, 1932—robbery, discharged. 

Sept. 13, 1934—Sullivan Law (con- 
cealing or carrying a weapon), dis- 
charged, 

Feb. 7, 1935—Sullivan 
charged. 


Law, dis- 


Sept. 16, 1935—vagrancy, discharged. 
| Oct. 18, 1939—Harrison Act, dispo- 
sition not noted. 


"Spanish Rose" 

1924—as Rose Conde or Condi, 100 
days for vagrancy. 

1929—as Carmine Colon, 100 days for 
vagrancy. 

| 1931—as Carmine Colon, $25 fine for 





Poiice Record of John Tamberlani, who runs ALP Club for Marcantonio 


operating a slot machine. 
1933—as Rose Conde. $5 fine for a 
policy convict.on. 
1935—as Rose Conde, discharged on 
a compulsory prostitution 
charge, 


1935—as Rose Conde, 


arrested for 
compulsory prostitution. 

1935—sentenced to Bedford Reforma- 
tory for one to two years for 
forfeiture of bail and compul- 
sory prostitution. 

1939—as Rose Gardel, suspended sen- 
tence on a prostitution charge. 

1941—as Carmen Marques, suspended 
sentence on a_ prostitution 
charge. 

1942—as Lily Margo, suspended sen- 
tence on a prostitution charge. 

1944—three months in the workhouse 
on a perjury conviction. 


een 


ee 
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sistently supported and even headed Red 
transmission belts. 

Less than ninety days after Marcan- 
tonio’s first election was hailed as a vic- 
tory for the rising tide of liberalism, 
Vito cast an approving eye at the Musso- 
lini government and declared in the pres- 
ence of several people — among them 
Arturo Giovanitti and Girolamo Valenti 
—that it was a mistake to get identified 
with the underground struggle for Ital- 
ian liberty. But in October, 1935, he sent 


LaGuardia (who gave him his start in 
both law and politics) and several labor 
leaders who, admittedly, were respon- 
sible for his election. This feud with 
LaGuardia, probably born of personal 
jealousy, was broken only during those 
periodic episodes when young Vito 
thought he needed the political support 
of the Little Flower. 

On February 17, 1936, New York 
Fascist Italians held a rally at Madison 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Attention. Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
An Open Letter to the Director of UNRRA from Feliks Gross 








~~ me 
® Feliks Gross brings to the subject of his article a wide background 
of study and experience as a political analyst. He is the former editor 
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ACK in the days before World War 
B If, American textile manufactur- 

ers used to cry on everybody’s 
shoulder that the reason they couldn’t 
compete in world markets with their Jap- 
gnese rivals was because the Japanese 
had such low labor costs and huge man- 
powel reserves. 
" Byerybody believed this 
story because everybody knew that a 
japanese could live on six rice grains 
, day, produce like mad, never get sick 
or holler for high wages or do a thing 
that the Mikado didn’t like. And every- 
body sympathized with the poor Amer- 


“atrocity” 


jean textile manufacturers. 

Now it can be told. Recently Business 
Week published the results of a survey 
by American technicians of the Japan- 
we textile industry. The survey showed 
that Japanese used labor “sparingly and 
eficiently.” It showed that Japanese tex- 
tile engineering had been way ahead of 
foreign competition. 

“They (the Japanese) fostered com- 
plete cooperation between 
builders and users; their managements 
kept a watchful eye on foreign develop- 
nents,” Business Week reports. “Evi- 
dently, the Japanese were not tied down 
by conventional thinking in their equip- 
ment design... . They went in for a 
sweeping standardization of parts—and 
with standardization and interchange- 
ability of parts, downtime of machines is 
reduced. However, standardization didn’t 
ecome a mania; if a technique or design 
was developed, all firms were quick to 
adopt it. 


machinery 


“So far as has been determined, Jap- 

anese management never succumbed to 
the temptation to use its wealth of cheap 
labor to cover a multitude of production 
and engineering sins.” 
Week, the 
‘zlib answer”’—low labor costs and huge 
reserves of manpower—as to why Japan 
tould undersell our textile manufacturers 
was “a misleading over-simplification.” 
Without saying so directly, the article 
leaves the implication that American 
textile engineering and plant were as 
obsolescent and inefficient as the Japan- 
es version was modern and efficient. 


And, concludes Business 


* * - 


lore this revealing story because it 
Télates directly to the current cry in 
Mwspapers and business journals and 
Amer- 


kan production is down is because Amer- 


by dusinessmen that the reason 


an workers aren’t working very hard. 


lancy schmoos, 
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Tr 
worker productivity 
tas become critically low. 

us cry originates with the business 
rs 


of America—David Lawrence 


Slichter, Arthur Krock, C. F. 
“ughes of the New York Times, and 
as percola d dow1 


Howard papers. 
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wn, even to the Scripps- 
American workers are 


a nationwide conspiracy, it 


“sms, to loaf, idle, in fact, to do any- 
but an honest day’s work. Even 
“lan Green, president of the AFL, 


, to have become concerned about 
mis “crisis” because he 
tlared that “wage 
bilize their 


intreg 


recently de- 
earners can best sta- 
wage dollars by helping to 
se volume of production which can 
7 out Scarcjties and the danger of 
*“Whaway inflation.” 
* fact, so horrendous has this “crisis” 
“y ‘0 poor worker productivity grown 
ad a Department of Labor’s Bu- 
* Labor Statistics has convened a 
tor 0 igs on “worker productiv- 
4 ct. 28 and 29 of labor econo- 
. » Tesearch groups and management 
“Presentatives, 


ity 
ists 


pte of the conference is to 

Means. ee ~ ant worker productivity 

me enine if it is possible to define 

tientific _ of measurement, some 

: asis about a concept which has 

ong latest anti-labor plaint at 
& wall of American business. 
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rroductivity, Prices and Wages 
How Can Production Be Increased and Inflation Avoided? 


By Arnold Beichman 





—_ 
@ Arnold Beichman,.noted journalist, is the former city editor of 
the newspaper PM. At present, he is Publicity Director, Dress Joint 


Board, International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
— 
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At the present time, nobody really 
knows how to measure worker productiv- 
ity, or as Business Week concedes, there 
is “a lack of a common scientific stand- 
ard for measuring productivity.” What- 
ever figures are offered now merely show 
the relationship between production of a 
given commodity and the amount of la- 
bor put into its production. But these 
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figures do not tell us why productivity 
rises or falls. 

There are innumerable factors which 
influence man-hour output — type of 
equipment and production methods used; 
efficient utilization of plant capacity; 
quality of materials and the proper flow 





of War Mobilization report last July de- 
clared that “the total production of goods 
and services stands at the highest point 
in peacetime history.” A WPB analysis 
showed that labor productivity rose an 
average of 25 percent during the five war 
years. 

United States News, which apparently 
“scooped” the country on this worker 
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productivity conspiracy, echoes a com- 
mon business viewpoint that increased 
man-hour output is due to skillful man- 
agement, while declines are due to lazy, 
I’m-going-fishing workers. The magazine 
quoted a Bureau of Labor Statistics sur- 
vey of 32 non-war industries to prove 
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Our Front to Hold 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








of such materials; skilled management 
and quality and experience of the work- 
king force. 

The mere quantitative usage of such 
productivity figures cannot establish a 
qualitative relationship, between produc- 
tion output and worker input. 

Worker productivity is but one single 
factor in production volume and a fac- 
tor which is not even primus wnter pares. 


* ws * 
Propucrion admittedly has been at 


peak levels, which belies the thesis of 
the business propagandists. The Office 


the decline in worker productivity as 
fact. ‘ 


US News failed, however, to quote 
from this survey the statement that “it 
is probable that increases in productivity 
thus far experienced (between 1944 and 
1945) mark the beginning of a generally 
upward trend.” 


“As materials and labor become more 
readily available,” the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report declared, “and as plants 
resume operations at normal capacities, 
increases in output per man-hour should 
be forthcoming. Additional increases 
should follow the installation of new 


machines to replace outmoded equipment 
and the application to peacetime produc- 
tion of new techniques learned during 
the war.” 

To analyze future productivity trends 
one must understand that there is a fun- 
damental difference between “worker effi- 
ciency” and “output per man-hour.” Sim- 
ilarly, it is essential to establish rela- 
tionships among man-hour output, wages, 
unit labor costs and prices. The business 
thinkers would have you believe that 
the relationship between unit labor costs 
—wages paid per unit of output—and 
prices, is a fixed one. The change in 
prices can vary considerably compared 
to labor costs, depending on changes in 
the costs of materials, especially farm 
products, and overhead costs. During the 
war, prices rose before there was any 
substantial rise in wages. 

On another page of the US News issue 
which attacked low worker productivity 
as the source of our troubles, we find 
an admission of this very fact—“that’s 
about the way it works in a period of 
rapidly rising prices. The price level, 
when not controlled, tends to rise more 
rapidly than incomes (for which, read, 
wages—A.B.) are increased.” 

What the American people must con- 
tend with, in the name of a “free enter- 
prise” economy, is the high-price-low- 
output philosophy of the powerful free 
enterprisers. The war has strengthened 
Big Business enormously. If American 
industry is genuinely concerned about 
low worker productivity, it can help mat- 
ters by granting their workers some 
voice in joint control of production stand- 
ards. Otherwise, the cry for “efficiency” 
means speed-up, higher prices, reduction 
of worker income and increased business 
profits, and at the end of the road, a 
bang-up depression. 





Trade System 
For Wor!d Outlined 


® A committee on foreign economic 
relations of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
consisting of business executives, econ- 
omists and trade union leaders, has com- 
pleted a plan to provide for freer world 
trade. The points which are emphasized 
are sufficiently in line with the world 
trade charter recently completed by the 
US Department of State to make it evi- 
dent that this charter is rapidly gaher- 
ing behind it powerful support. 

Analyzing the kind of system of peace- 
time trade between nations that should 
be set up now, the Committee Says: 
“Ideally a multilateral trading system 
should be world-wide ....But universality 
is not essential. It is essential (1) that 
the area covered by multilateral trade 
be sufficiently large and varied to afford 
an adequate basis of populations, skills 
and resources for mutually beneficial ex- 
change and to avoid the necessity for 
major economic readjustmenis, and (2) 
that the nations and peoples which enter 
into the multilateral system do so whole- 
heartedly.” 

Looking at the nations of the world 
today, the committee finds three broad 
groups: “On the one extreme are the 
countries like the United States whose 
internal economy ... is organized to pro- 
vide a maximum of freedom. ... At the 
other extreme are countries like the 
USSR whose internal economy ... is 
organized on a centrally administered 
basis. While a multilateral system is in 
no sense inimical to the welfare of these 
[totalitarian] countries, we must recog- 
nize in all fairness that they are not 
naturally candidates for membership.” 

Among the members of this committee 
are Kermit Eby, Director of Studies, 
CIO, and Robert Watt, International 
Representative of the AFL. 
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E salute John Dewey on his 87th 
birthday. 
What a significant year was 
18569 in which to be born! Four days prior 
to his birth on Oct. 20 “that bold and 
fearless lunatic,” John Brown, launched 
his desperate attack upon Harpers Ferry 
and confirmed Lincoln’s warning that 
this nation could not exist half slave 
and half free. One month later Charles 
Darwin published his Origin of the 
effects 
upon man’s traditional views. As though 


Species with its revolutionary 


by friendly design, John Dewey emerged 
jn this critical period to give a peculiarly 
human and moral quality to aspirations 
for freedom and the concept of evolution. 

William Heard Kilpatrick 


of Dewey, 


has stated 
“Rarely, if ever, has one man 
seen in his lifetime such widespread and 
definite effects flow from his 
This follow 


genius for establishing a fruitful rela- 


teaching.” 


in part from John Dewey's 


tionship between theory and practice. 


Philosophy, for him, is most valid when 


it derives its data from and applic ts 
conclusions to the world in which men 
live, move and have their being. More- 


over, he believes that philosophy should 


“focus about education as the supreme 
human interest in which, moreover, other 


1 , 
problems, cosmological, mora ogical, 


come to a head.” 
American educators have not exploited 
the full implications of this high resolve. 
Wise men are needed to apply the ideas 
of a wise man. But there are intima- 
tions of future promise along the trail 
Dewey has blazed. 

First is the continued emancipation of 
children through the recognition of child- 
hood as a unique stage of development. 
Prior to Dewey’s influence, children were 
considered, in large measures, as adults 
in miniature with natures essentially 
alien to social life. 
ability to meet the demands of adult life 


Consequently the 


had in some way to be inculcated in 
them. Education in conventional schools 
zimed to discipline and re-direct chil- 
dren's lives by means of information 
and effort externally imposed and rules 
of reason formally applied; while more 
radical schools cleverly enticed children 
along pre-ordained paths with equally 
external and oftentimes sugar-coated ap- 
peals to “interests.” Dewey demonstrated 
that both procedures fail to respect the 
child as a self in his own right, an active 
nature secking salvation through the re- 
organization and reconstruction of his 
own experience. 

Inspired by Dewey, progressive educa- 
tors have discovered that children and 
young people welcome hard work, physi- 
eal and intellectual, when schools become 
places where children can investigate and 
inquire about things past and present, 
and devise under guidance the instru- 
mentalities and means for getting hold 
of life. Teaching too changes character 
with this new approach. It is one with 
guidance; and the ends of education are 
identified less with the mastery of an 
arbitrary intellectual pabulum and more 
with the development of healthy, re- 
sourceful personalities capable of fune- 
tioning in a democratic society 


“ * 


In his little volume on How We Think 
and his more formidable writings on 
logic, Dewey has 
grounding and practical suggestions for 
training in thinking. Mind, as he inter- 
prets it, is a quality of behavior. It has 
biological origin and thus is continuous 
“with other organic forms in a process 
of more complex organization”; but ex- 
perience “is not identical with brain ac- 
tion; it is-the entire organic agent— 
patient in all its interaction with the 
environment, natural and social.” So con- 
ceived, intellectual activity and the de- 
velopment of the mind results neither 
from procedures analogous to animate 


given theoretical 
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John Dewey 


training nor from an exclusively verbal 
emphasis. Thinking, intelligent behavior, 
is a distinctively human invention, and 
its mastery on the part of each genera- 
tion anew involves all of the resources 
of the human being, hand as well as 
brain, laboratory as well as classroom 
desk, the arts and crafts and technolog- 
ical instruments as well as books, the 
devising of new and creative hypotheses 


aspects of the world in which they live 
and the rich and varied experiences of 
the race which they must make their own. 

Indeed, as John Childs has pointed out, 
experimental schools as well as conven- 
tional educational institutions might have 
profited had they concentrated upon the 
following criteria for education, enunci- 
ated by Dewey more than twenty-five 
years ago: 








toward a favorable outcome.” 





® Today John Dewey begins his eighty-eighth year of life. Born in 1859, 
the year which saw the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species and Karl Marx’s 
Critique of Political Economy, his career spans a period which witnessed the 

profoundest transformations in our economy, our culture, our 
He himself is one of the great figures in 
the intellectual revolution of our times. The full fruit of his 
thought in education and social affairs is yet to be gathered. 
What a difference it would make to our understanding of the 
political world today if we adopted his recommendation to 
judge all ends by the consequences of the means used to 
achieve them, to test professions by actions, and paper con- 
stitutions by the living realities they so often conceal! 


science and politics. 


John Dewey’s life has been as fearless’ as it has been 
modest. He has fought for every good cause of his time, on 
occasions against the most fearful odds. Today, when many 
younger people have embraced other—worldly doctrines of 
consolation and withdrawal or have cynically made their peace with those who 
hold power, or have tired of the unrelenting struggle for a better world—John 
Dewey still continues his work on the firing lines of knowledge and freedom. He 
is still the Dean of American Liberals—for whom liberalism is a way of life. 


The New Leader is happy to congratulate John Dewey and to wish him 
many more years of fruitful labor in a happier world that will take his message 
to heart. “While there is no guarantee for optimism,” he wrote in a recent issue 
of Commentary, “there are resources within our grasp which, if used, will tend 








and experience in the gathering of data, 
the testing of inferences, in accordance 
with the precepts of scientific method, as 
well as skill in the application of old 
truths to new situations. 

Progressive schools have frequently 
been charged with neglect in “disciplin- 
ing” the mind. When the philosophy of 
John Dewey is understood and applied 
this is not true. On the contrary his in- 
fluence encourages children to ask and 
to seek for answers regarding relevant 


“We may say that the kind of experi- 
ence to which the work of the schools 
should contribute is one marked by exec- 
utive competency in the management of 
resources and obstacles encountered (effi- 
ciency); by sociability, or interest in 
the direct companionship of others; by 
esthetic taste or capacity to appreciate 
excellence in at least some of its classic 
forms; by trained intellectual method, 
of interest in some mode of scientific 
achievement; and by sensitiveness to the 












rights and claims of others—conscien: 
ousness.” 

Nor are children alone the beneficiaria 
of these reforms. Dewey’s analysis » 
mind and its operations gave impety 
to the activity curriculum, but the brn 
ciples that derive from his theory of jy, 
telligence and experience carry a mpg 
as well for the reorganization of sched 
and colige, liberal and vocational edy, 
tion. Jt plays havoe with authoritaiigy 
and rule of thumb education on all lev 
It sanctions an evolutionary approach 4 
all disciplines—philosophy, theology anj 
law as well as science and economies 7) 
liberal, fine and speculative arts as yg 
as those practical and useful. 

Finally, under Dewey’s influence, sche), 
ing and education are no longer restric 
ed to the relation of teacher and taught, 
The process of learning at its best § 
social, one in which classroom and schon} 
school and community, are used as lsh 
oratories for character education. Wha 
Dewey described education “as a proces 
of Jiving and not a preparation for { 
jure living” and the school as an ins 
iution which should simplify existing » 
cial life so that young people cay ts 
brought into contact with it “without uw 
due confusion or distraction,” he sowed 
the seeds of an educational revolution 

The full implication of using the sched 
and the resources of the commnily 
around the school as an environment ii 
which children and young people can pa. 
ticipate under guidance, and thfough thi 
participation acquire the characteristia 
of personality appropriate to their time, 
cannot of course be fully realized at ay 
one period, It insures a continuous tram 
formation of practice in the light of evt 
new goals. It challen€es alike each gem 
eration of those who teach as well # 
those who are taught. 


* * * 


Dewey's philosophy commits us # 
the habit of weighing and appraising \™ 
institutions, the customs, codes and t™ 
practices of men in the light of et 
changing circumstance. As a guide 2 
this never-ending process he would hitt 
us employ the instruments which man 
his struggle against natural forces and 
his own superstitious imaginings has & 
vised and found most useful—particule 
Jy the method of controlled intelliges 
and of scientific thinking. According’ 
it is not surprising that the philosopie 
should leave his study on occasion ii ™ 
der to put his precepts to work. Bit 
how varied and generous have been tit 
applications! Scarcely a liberal cause 
need of recruits has failed to enlist 
support—be it reform movements o 
half of industrial democracy, effor's® 
secure fair practices and equal treatm 
for minority groups, or the more os 
ventional endorsements of programs ® 
cultural improvement. 

Nor has he permitted tender st 
of academic respectability and “object™ 
ity” to bar him from assisting acti 
individuals or groups in distress. Yas 
ago, when upper and middle class peo 
viewed labor unions with alarm, Jc 
Dewey joined with Henry Linville # 
others to advance the cause of ei 
tion and of teachers through the esi 
lishment off a teachers’ union in 
York City. This he did because he ™ 
nized that special interests are mt’ 
in themselves; it is by thir fruits ¥ 
ye shall know them. Moreover he # 
lieves that the method of intelligence # 
applied to relations between groups e 

. a anneiehe & 
classes permits of no irreconcia® 
flict. : 

The notion of the class struggle *” 
herent in economic society he dis 
as a deduction from absolutistic# 
democratic philosophies which he ol 
accept. Consequently there is” 
tion as to whether or not 3 *™ 


et) 
q i) 


pa 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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T nside Russian-Ocecupied Germany 


Sovietization Behind Iron Curtain and What USA Can Do About It 


By Karl Brandt 


Economist, Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


with the War Department as 

adviser on food and agriculture 
in Germany, I had an opportunity te 
look behind the iron curtain, and to see 
Russia’s diplomacy, her Military Govern- 
ment, and her economic experts at work 
in the Russian zone of occupation. 


D= my four months of service 


1 ervossed from Berlin through the 
Russian zone to the British zone many 
times, and interviewed many Germans 
gho live and work in the Russian zone— 
German administrators and experts who 
ae serving the Russian Military Gov- 
ernment. I have received information 
from American citizens who have trav- 
eed as diplomats or reporters in the 
Russian zone. Finally, 1 met with the 
Russian economic experts when, as cou- 
sultant to the chairman of the American 
guup, 1 attended the Four-Power con 


ferences on the devel of German in- 
dustries. 
What. then, is the situation in the 


Russian zone? As far as | could see, 
everything the Russians have done dem. 
onstrates a very determined, clear-cut, 
gad realistic policy in perfect harmony 
with the manifest political, social, and 
economic aims of the Soviet Union. The 
application of these aims to the land, 
the people, and the productive assets in 
the areas of Germany where the Soviet 
Union is now formally at work illus- 
trates with what thoroughness, with 
what zeal, and with what adroitness 
agrogram of Sovietization is being 
achieved. There are not necessarily any 
contradictions between the acts of the 
Rissian Military Government in Ger- 
many and the recent startling declara- 
tims of Molotov about Russia’s plans 
for Germany. 

Supposedly, the Russians have to 
chance whatever to win the Germans to 
their side, because their troops treated 
the German civilians so mercilessly. 1 
doubt the correctness of this assumption, 

When the Russian front-line troops 
entered East Prussia,, Pommerania, and 
Brandenburg, they behaved much like 
any battle-scarred, victorious front-line 
troops would have. It was the reserve 
Woops that followed who took the re- 
venge for what the German army, and 
particularly the “special detachments” 
of the SS and the Gestapo, had done to 
Rossian civilians and to their land. It 
is the naked and disgusting truth that 
the commanding general who took Berlin 
issued an order of the day in which he 
eecifically granted his troops the free- 





James F. Byrnes 


- of the city, later extending the 
ion orally for an additional week, re- 
the ing them that any woman or wealth 
¥ wanted was theirs for the taking. 
ve order was followed by wholesale 
Mg and rape on such a scale that 
orgies of the Japanese in Nanking 
© childs’ play in comparison. 
Ver several months, the initial phase 
the occupation came to an end. 
ralized troops were exchanged 


Wer 








19, 1946 


mostly for young recruits from Inner 
Asia, and more law and order and disci- 
pline were established. 

Aside from the troops, there are sta- 
tioned throughout the Russian zone units 
of the uniformed NKVD, the dreaded 
Seviet political police, and under them 
work special detachments of the secret 
plain-clothes German police. 


a 


Reparations ‘ 


Disrecarpinc the Potsdam agree. 
ment, the Soviets decided unilaterally to 
satisfy their own demand for repara- 
tions in kind, as well as to secure the 
share Poland is to receive, by stripping 
ihe German railroads, public utility in- 
stallations, and industries, regardless of 
what such a loss of prodyctive plant 
capacity would do to the German 
economy. This process began before 
Potsdam, and has been carried on ever 
since, 

While the American and British armies 
have demilitarized industries chiefly by 
blasting to pieces the condemned war 
plants, I have not found evidence that 
ithe Russians have demolished any war 


in the USSR, but at the same time 
accomplishes a complete social revolu- 
tion in Germany, which is a most neces- 
sary achievement if the Soviet aims are 
to be realized. The Germans in the Rus- 
sian zone have already become prostrate 
proletarians who can do nothing except 
call on the Government for help. They 
have been stripped of everything they 
owned or earned, and the jobs they once 
held have simply been wiped out. Their 
economie distress plays into the hands 
of the German Communists, and rule 
by the German Communists dovetails 
with Russia’s foreign policy. 


Agrarian Reform 


HE -agrarian reform is the other 
barrel of this gun. The large estates 
have been abolished. Their owners and 
managing personnel, except for those 
who fled or committed suicide, have with 
few exceptions been shot or deported. 
The livestock, including al] the draft 
animals, the tractors, and all machinery 
of value, were shipped off to Russia. 
Many of the buildings and farm yards 
of the large estates are being used as 
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plants; on the contrary, they ship the 
machinery cut of the country, leaving 
behind the cleaned-out buildings. The 
pattern of shipping out industrial plants 
ig always the same: Russian engineers 
call on German managers and crews to 
vestore the plant in question to full 
capacity. Russian experts help them. 
When the plant is really in operation 
once more, other Russians appear on 
the scene, close down the plant, and 
begin dismantling operations with Rus- 
sian crews and soldiers. Only walls and 
concrete floors are left when this strip- 
ping process is completed. Doorknobs, 
pipes, faucets, wiring—everthing—goes. 

Yet not every factory is dismantled. 
Some are working to fill Russian orders, 
and to some extent are even using 
Russian raw materials. These factories 
have a delivery quota to meet, and have 
been promised permission to supply Ger- 
man markets with whatever remains 
after the quota is met. The big Zeiss 
optical works at Jena operates over- 
time with 6,000 laborers, manufacturing 
equipment for Russia’s Army, Air Force, 
and Navy. All goods manufactured for 
Russian orders are paid for by the 
German city administrations out of tax 
revenues. 

The stripping of industries. satisfies 
not only the demand of Russia’s plan- 
ners for further rapid industrialization 


, 


barracks for Red troops. On paper, the 
Jand has been distributed among farm 
Jaborers—vrefugee peasants and others— 
in lots of 12 acres each. Most of the 
fields are untilled because there is no 
draftpower or equipment with which to 
cultivate them. Since these large estates 
were a primary source of food for 
the cities, food shortages have struck 
throughout the zone. Horses, cattle, and 
pigs have been requisitioned from the 
well-to-do family farmers. Today the 
Russian zone has less than a third of 
the prewar number of draft horses on 
farms, and next to none of the 60,000 
tractors it used to have. 

Farmers are assigned delivery quotas 
for all products. Deliveries are paid for 
in prices which are still fixed at the 
same level as in earlier years. Beyond 
the quota, farmers may sell in the “free 
market” at any price. For the time 
being, quotas are so high that few 
farmers have anything to sell. More- 
over, items that can be sold are swapped 
for second-hand consumer goods, not 
for the fantastic black-market prices. 

Farmers are organized in a uniform 
system of so-called cooperativé associa- 
tions, Upon close inspection, these co- 
ops reveal themselves as corporations 
of public law, with a monopoly to supply 
farmers with things they need. Any po- 
litically undesirable elements may be 
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excluded. If a farmer is excluded, that 
means the end of farming for hirhy 
because there is nowhere else he can 
obtain supplies of any sort. Because 
the co-ops have taken the place of the 
dealers, no dealer could receive sup- 
plies for distribution. These so-called 
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cooperative associations are politically 


controlled by top German administra- 


tors who just happen to be trusted 
Communists. 
Agriculture, along with all other 


branches of the economic system, is 
under the rule of a Russian-contiolled 
central administration located in the 
Russian sector of Berlin. Its chief figures 
are Communists. Its plans and opera- 
tions are under the surveillance of the 
NKVD, and get approval from General 
Sokolovski’s headquarters, which in tura 
receive instructions from Moscow. Dvur- 
ing the past 12 months, the Red Army 
has evicted 9,000,000 Germans 
the areas which are, in theory, provi- 
sionally transferred to Polish adminis- 
tration, but in practice are annexed by 
the Polish satellite state. Simultane- 
ously, these areas were stripped clean 
of any movable assets. This procedure 
has laid waste one-fourth of Germany’s 
food production in a time of starvation, 
and it has dumped additional prostrate 
millions into the zones of occupation, 
This serves to multiply economic and 
social strife in those zones. 


from 


Contrary to the practices of the oiher 
three armies, the Red Army has fostered 
monetary inflation in its zone as a 
means of accomplishing the socia] revo- 
Jution. This eats the marrow out of 
the bones of any society. All those who 
own anything get stripped of it. 

The food situation is characterized by 
official rations that are better than in 
the other three zones. This is what 
theoretically ought to be the case if 
the agrarian reform had not ruined so 
vast an ucreage. Actually, the food 
supply is substantially lower than the 
rations announced, and jt varies greatly 
from’ county to county and from city 
to city. In many communities the offi- 
cial rations of fats and meats have not 
been met for as much as two months, 
The worst famine has struck in com- 
munities directly outside Berlin. In 
towns in West Pommerania, Mecklen- 
burg, and Brandenburg, thousands of 
people died of starvation. Tuberculosis, 
dysentery, and typhoid fever are ramp- 
ant. Infant mortality in hundreds of 
communities has risen 20 and 30 per- 
cent. Of course, unemployment and 
misery are too common to impress the 
administrators. 

Society has been reduced to a prole- 
tarian status and the only people en- 
joying better conditions are the civil 
servants. Politically, the one-party sys- 
tem is solidly established. 

The Russian zone has thus become 
substantially Sovietized in. one single 
year of occupation, and has passed into 

Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Proletarian Statesman 
Review by LEON GOURE 


BEVIN OF BRITAIN. By 


pages. Price $3.00. 


URING an argument at the Big Fi 


Bevin, His Majesty’s Secretary of 
“Don't 


Foreign Minister: forget, 


rs. a 


Trevor Evans. 


Vorton. New York, 1916. 282 


conference in London last Fall, Ernest 


State for Foreign Affairs, said to the Soviet 


Molotov, i am a proletarian.” Trevor 


Evans, in Bevin of Britain, clearly shows that Bevin in his life, his thoughts, and his 


actions has always been a member of that 


position goes hand in hand with the growth of British Trade 


Party. 


Born in 


end of 


effective 


powerful 


twice for 





Churchill’s war cabinet in 1940 where 
he brilliantly carried out his duties in 
organizing the 
England’s manpower. 
victory of the 
became Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 
the Attlee cabinet. 

Bevin was not a union “boss” in the 


all-out mobilization of 
Finally, with the 


Sritish Labor Party, he 


American sense of the word. He has 
always loyally carried out the decisions 
of the elected executive council of his 
union, which has nearly always been in 
agreement with his proposals. A firm 
believer in democratic methods, he de- 
clared in 1918 during his electoral cam- 
paign: “I stand for a social revolution 
brought about by a freely elected Parlia- 
ment.” When Molotov asked 
send back to 
Britain except 
Soviet Government, he replied: “I will 


Bevin to 


Russia all Russians in 


those approved by the 


do nothing to injure the reputation of 
my country as a sanctuary for exiles.” 
! 


Bevin’s success as a labor leader lay 


in his ability to put into words and 
shape into policies the vague desires and 
aspirations of the worker The unions 
knew that Bevin couldn’t be boug! that 
his proposals were always the result of 


his passionate desire to better their lot, 


that they were alway people. 
Management knew that Bevin believed in 
the sanctity of agreemen and oino opr 

vate enterprise. These qualitic lave 


proletariat. 


a small village of western Eng 


ing his board 


driver, lay preacher, and union organizer. 


United States. 
several 


visited the 
served on 


bringing the individual 


became the 


3evin’s rise to his present 


Unionism and the 


development and final triumph of the English Labor 


and at the 


the last century, Bevin was forced at an early 


age to earn his living. He was first a farm hand earn- 


and 10¢ a week. At the age of 13 he 


moved to Bristol, where he knew despair and hunger. 


He was in turn dishwasher, trolley car conductor, van 


Labor as 


well as union leaders were quick to recognize Bevin’s 
remarkable ability as speaker and organizer. He was 


a delegate 


the AFL annual conference and twice 
Between the two wars he 
state labor committees and was 


unions into the 


British Trade Union Congress, of which he 
chairman in 1937. 


Even though he ran 


Parliament and was twice defeated, he be- 
came Minister of Leor and National Service in 





brought him to his present position in 
the English Government. 


Mr. Evans, who is the labor editor of 
the London Daily Express, tells us that 
Bevin aspired to hold the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the labor 
cabinet, and that Attlee made him 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs the day 
before they both went to the Potsdam 
Undoubtedly, Bevin’s nomi- 
nation to the Foreign Office came as a 
surprise to many, yet it is certain that 
he was always 


Conference. 


interested in foreign 
affairs even if at times it was submerged 
by the more pressing demands of union 
leadership. If he was often opposed to 
the penetration of Communists into the 
Trade repeatedly has de- 
clared that he is only too willing to 
meet the Soviet Government half way 


Unions, he 


and to negotiate a fifty-year non-aggres- 
sion pact, 


In Mr. Evans’ words: “As long as there 


is a Labor Government in Britain, the 
decisions and policies of the Trade Union 
Congress will 


have great influence on 


tate policy. 

‘This is particularly true as long as 
Ernest Bevin remains his country’s 
Foreigr He became a states- 


‘ign Secretary. 
| He will never cease to 


” 





le Union chief in principle. .. 





Pushkin — At Cut Rate 


Review by I. D. W. TALMADGE 


PUSHKIN POET] iVND LOVER By 


Lydia Lambert. D lay & Co., Ine 

Garden City, N. Y., 194 76 $ 
P, SHKIN, any Ru school boy 
will tell you, was the founder of Russian 
literature and the moulder of the Rus 
sian language. Tolstoy considered him 
superior to Shakespeare, and Gorky 


ranked him as a peer of Michelangelo 
and da Vinci 

You wouldn’t know that from reading 
Miss Lydia Pushkin: Poet 
and Lover. In fact, you wouldn't 
nize Pushkin at all. Any 
between Russia’s greatest bard and Miss 


Lambert’s 
recog- 


resemblance 


Lambert's biography s purely co- 
accidental. 
What Miss Lambert has done is to 


_ write a sort of third-rate French roman 
about a somewhat ridiculous romantic. 
The Pushkin that emerges from Push- 
kin: Poet and Lover is unconvincing as 
poet or lover. Al 
translation from the French, it is still 
a poorly written book—over-popularized, 
over-fictionalized, 

To be sure, the skeleton at 


wing for flaws in the 


over-Gallicized. 


facts is 









) , } in’e 7 : } 
e: Pushkin’s African ¢ritage, his 
at the Lyceum, his banishment 
to South Russia, his numerous esca- 


pades, relations with Czars 
ander I and Nicholas II, hi 
to Natalia 


duel with 


Alex- 
marriage 
Goncharova, and his fatal 
D’Anthes. (Miss Lambert arti- 
ficially divides her chapters into “The 
“The Poem,” “The Idyl,” “The 
Epic,” ete.) But in putting flesh on this 
skeleton, the author distorts the anatomy 
of the poet’s greatness. , 


Song,” 


All told, this is a poor man’s Pushkin. 





@ The Saturday Review of Literature 
of September 14 uses a quotation from 
Thomas Carlyle on its front cover. The 
amazing quote reads as follows: 

“Surely, of all ‘rights of man,’ this 
right of the ignorant man to be guided 
by the wiser, to be, gently or forcibly, 
held ia the true course by him, is the 
indisputablest.” 

Neither Hitler nor Lenin was the first 
to espouse the “Fuehrer Prinzip.” But 
why should the Saturday Review print 
it, without comment, apparently as the 
slogan for our day? 


A World Empty of Grace 


Review by IRVING KRISTOL 

WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES. By Francois Mauriac. 
kins. Henry Holt and Co. 1946. $2.50. 

RANCOIS MAURIAC is certainly one of the greatest French nove 

century; but an American reader picking up one of his novels for the first ting 

will be put to wonder why. To most present-day readers of the novel] the sq 

and simple prose, the tightly woven society that he describes, the intellectual] Concerns 


Translated by Cerarg Hop 


lists of the 





ber 





will appear both archaic and naive. Even for the most scrupulous and atlentive 
» it 


demands a feat of understanding, a sloughing off of most current literary habit 
bring to a novel like Woman of the Pharisees the purity of taste that would accord 


its purity of intention. 


8, by 


Mauriac has elsewhere described himself as a “Catholic who writes novels.” Th 


while revealing his own sentiments, is not an entirely fair description of himself as 4 
author. True, he sees things as a Catholic—but he also sees them as they are Ry 
ambition, he has stated, is “to paint a rebellious world, a miserable world, empty tj 


Grace, and, without foregoing my liberty as a wri‘er, to reach an indirect apology {) 


Christianity. It is impossible, I have told 
myself, to reproduce the modern world 
as it exists without feeling that in such 
existence a holy law has been violated.” 
This dual vision—upward and downward 
— provokes a delicacy of perception, a 
melancholic largeness of heart, a ravaged 
humanism, that breathes its way through 
every line and page. It is in this tense 
union of the holy and profane that the 
key to Mauriac’s stature lies. One could 
say with equal truth that he is a devout 
Catholic and a true catholic. He asserts 
God as a recalcitrant, insistent, stubborn 
divinity, in whose eyes man is depraved 
and sinful; and he asserts man as hav- 
ing been created in the Divine image. 
He believes that “all flesh, imperfect and 
corrupt though it may be, is holy; that, 
in spite of original sin, the birth of a 
child is still God’s loveliest mystery.” 





a —— 
tified itself with the moral system of th 
universe, in which the family, marr; Pe, 
motherhood were sacramental relatio, 
ships, in which these sacramental rel 





tionships were generally sustained with 
an eye to pecuniary gain. It was a close 
order in which a footman was a fo 
man, a chandler a chandler, and to log 
one’s place was both an irrevocable my 
terial disaster and a spiritual fall fry, 
For, after all, how could th 
eternal drama of the fall and salvatio, 
work itself out unless everyone knew 
his place and his bearings thereby? Inty 
this scene is projected Brigitte Pia, 
“one of those servants of God who & 
not know the true nature of low" 
Religious, wealthy, conscious of her » 
cial status, domineering, _lascivionsly 
puritanical, she distributes her acts ¢f 


Grace. 
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(“The 


really surprising thing is that a man 


There is the miracle of belief 


should believe”) and the miracle of re- 
demption (“God is very often the good 
temptation to which many human beings 
And all this is 


to be discovered in man’s present estate, 


in the long run yield”). 


his “desert of love,” “this formidable 


g } 


power of love that has no object, that 


grand raising up of the heart towards 
nothing.” 
Woma 


the Pharises takes as its 


\ 


along with almost all of 


1 ’ 
background 


novels—French middle- 


Mauriac’ otner 





class society the turn of the century. 


Though it has long been the fashion in 


charity and benevolence with an eye 
keeping in perfect repair her “armor a 
perfection.” After ruining, or meaty 
ruining, most of the people dependent 
upon her, she finally comes to recogni 





her own baseness of character, In! 


. are 3fl 

loosely woven finale she finds peace a 

contentment—-not in retreating to a cm 
: 


and the 


toward things 4 





nt, but by taking a 


discovering a piety 
are human! 
is simple, * 


Mauriac’s literary style 
cisive, and peculiarly his own. It 
° . 7 f ty 
listinguished one by standards of ™ 


craft, one that is lramatie # 





whose possibilities are fully _ 
. ly rma 
Above all, it is a style directly infor 


France to damn the bourgeois, it is by a centre of consciousness and cm 
doubtful that there is a more severe science. All of the characters possess # 
critic of the middle-class world than inviolate spirit that makes them incol 
M. Mauriac. It was a society that iden- testably authentic. 

—— 











Still the Class Struggle 


THERE COMES A TIME. 
Bell. Little Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 


oy Thomas 
288 pages. 


Tuomas BELL is the 1946 version 
of the proletarian novelist who has 
learned to make his heroes less wooden 
than a Daily Worker cartoon, and his 
capitalists a shade more realistic than 
a Gropper block drawing. Actually, the 
author of All Brides Are Beautiful 
spins an engaging story of Joel Pane 
and his wife Nancy; the former a bored 
teller in a bank; the latter the average 
Bronx housewife. Their ennui is skill- 
fully handled; boredom reigns in the 
Pane household until along comes the 





, > . 7 and i 
United Office Workers Union am 

ouble 

American Labor Party in 4 a 
edged millennium. Joel listens wo! 


and _ patted 


party line x 
mself # 


along with it, having found hi a 
last. Bell writes smoothly and a 
character; the pity is that he pl ¥ 
the Stalinists and their fronts 
savior for the lower middle-class ri 
So sad 
\abet 
need for convincing novels a a 
momement that it “— 
ornery that Bell with all his ae 
ee fine 
should wind up an_ otherwise fi 
2 John 
rsion finale. 


patter of the 

















the white-collar workers. 





seems 
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War or Peace Wit 


the Illusion of Peace 


From ALEXANDER TRBOVICH 


Tv the Editor: 


HE Atomic Age places before man @ problem of survival for which he does not 


possess the equipment, These times have ushered in a new historical epoch which 
mankind is not prepared to meet; either mentally nor spiritually. 

The global strategy and planning of the Second World War have brought the world 

doser together than it has ever been before. The problems of the world continue to 


develop in unison. 


When the Dardanelles issue came into prominence, all the Great 


Powers of the globe were concer ned. The recent transpolar flight of an American B-29 


paints 


a clear picture of intercontinental] travel or warfare. That B-29 can transport 


passengers 01 atomic bombs and the bacilli of biological war. 


Many of the most responsible thinkers of the world have pointed out that the mass 


destructive powers of scientific war make 
gy conflict a question of survival. 

The technical coorcination of the globe 
requires @ parallel degree of 
tin, A 
through national governments wielding 
swords at each other, nor supernational 


organiza- 


unified world cannot be run 


organizations where each state rep- 
eents its own interests and stymies 
jnternationalization through diplomatic 


maneuvering. Our globe requires world 
government to begin to be able to solve 
the problems of humanity. Scientists in 
daily advances in 
Do we 


all countries make 
knowledge while millions starve. 


need better evidence of globular dis- 


organization ? 
Nor does seen 


travel. The nature of world government 


peace the road we 


will be determined by the outcome of 
the present conflict of freedom versus 
slavery. Struggle does not breed tran- 
quillity. Adolph Hitler wanted to impose 
a Gitterddmmerung “peace” upon the 
world and the combinéd power of the 


rest of the states was 


destroy 


necessary to 
him. 


¢ 


Today the Union of Socialist 


the 


Soviet 


Republics brings the world before 


same dilemma. Overtly or covertly the 


thjectives of Communism are class 
ttruggle and world revolution. These 
ideas turn Soviet society toward war. 


The operation of the Soviet system with- 


in Russia and other countries indicates 


What to expect in a Communist world: 
slavery. 

consideration of these conditions, 
peace becomes an illusion. We cannot 


have peace—indivisible on a united globe 
—with each segment of humanity pull- 





ing in its own direction. We cannot have 
peace unless we are willing to give up 
our freedom. We can have Pax Sovietica 
if we want to be slaves. 

We cannot have peace without world 
organization. We do not go in the direc- 
tion of world government. 

The states of the globe are divided. 

World 


zenry, 


government needs world citi- 
just as a national government 
must rest on its people. There is little 
trace of world consciousness, let alone 
world citizenship. 

World citizenship rests on education 
to the fact that we one world: 


politically, socially economically. 


have 
and 
That education comes with an organized 
world society. 

Our tragedy lies in the possibility that 
we may have to grope our way over the 
bodies of new war— 
because of our inability to “solve” our 
differences peacefully. 


millions killed in 


If mankind ever comes to the point of 
considering the world as a whole, the fol- 
lowing items deserve fulfillr nt: 

The victory of true democracy in all 
the world. 

The abolition of all forms of oppres- 
sion in society. 

The guaranteeing of a place for every- 
one under the sun. 

The full 
men and “unimportant” 

The highest 


protection of “unimportant” 
people, 
possible respect for the 
individual. 

The eradication of discrimination on 
account of the color of skin and the 
names of races. 


New York. 





U.S. U.S.S.R., 


From A. J. MUSTE 
To the Editor: 


a forward eageriv Lo the read- 


ing of your editorial of September 28, 


146, on “Must We Fight Russia?” 
Partly because I share largely in your 
{iielsms of Stalinist Communism and 


the Russian regime. I was encouraged 
*y your opening assertion that you were 
uvocating an American foreign policy 
“prompted by the anx sistent 


LALVuUS 
“sire to avoid a war against Russia.” 





and 


It s 
seems to 


that 


refutation on 


me, however, your 
ditorial presents 


the fs 


ace of it. If 


Its OWT 
art 
is practiced by Stalin and his 


' it be true that “the 
of retreat” 


tllleagones : aa ' 
meagues, it also follows that such re- 
SOV 

reat . + 

“18 strategic and temporary and 


deg ; 
“ehed to prepare for a later offensive. 


Whether vo 


i were conscious of it or not, 
mm Seemed to betray your own recogni- 
F. uf this fact and of the danger im- 
Med in your statement that the dual 


Aims j | hi 
in of American policy can be achieved 
4 if it is as dynamic 
Mat of its opponent 
Sinerioy in its 

fs 


and armed as 
and “while it ia 
’ military potential.” 
aa Surely 1 that 
wd cates is always going to be 

in If we 


its military potential. 
Teall y ey 

19}7 

“17 and th 


here the Soviet Union was in 
"8 and not 


heer wight 
“pping th 
4 show 


iot guaranteed the 


e years immediately follow- 
e where it is today, is it not 
ul thinking to suppose that 
€ Soviet Union temporarily 
of force is going to make the 


1% 1946 





ag 






and Atomic War 


willing to inferior 


position? 


regime accept an 


Since your ultimate dependence is on 
you envisage the 
struggle as primarily a power struggle, 
your editorial does not suggest any way 
in which the armaments may be 
abated. If it is not, atomic war is certain 
to be the outcome. Whether in such cir- 
cumstances a tough or a soft policy will 
produce the best results immediately, is 


military might and 


race 


a highly speculative matter. In any case, 
it does not go to the root of things. 

New York. 

* > * 

@ An answer to the arguments here 
advanced by A. J. Muste will be given 
in a forthcoming editorial on “A Pro- 
gressive Foreign Policy for the USA,” 
and in a series of three articles by 
David J. Dallin. — The Editors. 


RUSSIA LOSING FRIENDS 
@ In recent Gallup Polls taken in 
Britain and America the question was 
asked: “Are your feelings toward Rus- 
sia more friendly or less friendly than 
ihey were a year ago?” The results 
were: 
American Public Opinion 
More friendly, 2 percent; less friend- 
ly, 62 percent; about the same, 28 per- 
cent; no opinion, 8 percent. 
British Public Opinion 
More friendly, 8 percent; less 
friendly, 41 percent; about the same, 
41 percent: no opinion, 10 percent. 


? 


h Russia?—Different Views 


No Production for Use in Russia 


From H. THOMAS 
To the Editor: 


Ix a letter to the editor (New Leader, 
Sept. 21, 1946, page 11) C. R. Pettes 
writes, among other things: 

“It [the struggle between Russia and 
the United States] appears to be a con- 
test between two systenis of economics— 
“production 
for profit,” 

Although you answered his. other 
points in full, you ignored his utterly 
false statement that Russian economy is 
“production for use.” 


for use” and “production 


Now, I don’t believe ir the possi- 
bility of equalitarian Socialism where 
classes have been abolished and “pro- 


duction [is] for use.” “iut you Socialists 
are supposed to! 

Karl Marx's conception of “produc- 
tion for use” consisted, roughly, of: 

1—No private ownership or control 
of the basic means of production. The 
economy ‘o be controlled by the people 
as a whole through their democratically- 
conducted organizations. 

2—No class exploitation and the abo- 
lition of wage labor; “from 
cording to his ability; 
to his needs.” 


each 
to each according 


ac- 


No Alternative to World War II]? 


From C. I. CLAFLIN 


APPRECIATE 
I coming out at Jast a full- 


length, full-dress statement on 
the alternative to World War III. But 


I cannot say that, with the best will 
in the world, I find it satisfactory. 
Your Jogic seems to break down 
completely when you argue that, be- 
cause Soviet policy has always includ- 


immensely 


your 
with 


1 strategic retreat as the alternative 


to decisive defeat, therefore retreat 


will continue even when decisive de- 


feat has become the outcome of re- 
treat itself. You say: “Whatever con- 
clusions the Russian people will draw 
from its Government’s failure in its 
imperialist course is its own affair. 


The alleged omnipotence of the Soviet 


o 
Government and its perpetual victor- 
ies over the Western powers have 
served as a brake on popular political 

n 


opposition in Russia. If . . . the 
Soviet Government is forced to short- 
en the radius of its activities abroad, 
the aura of invincibility will gradually 


PRT Te Ta [ake a a Dt [we Do Doe ate a oe Dee ate Doe Do ee oe oe eae oe oe oe os oko esos TeL Tey LT Ly 


CTT Teas ena eno oe Teese eerie) BT Toe Tobe esos ey 


Now, let’s take a look at Russia. 

We find a managerial class (political 
bosses, industrial managers, farm diree- 
tors, army officers, top-flight writers, 
artists, actors, etc.) which receives from 
five to fifty times more than the average 
worker and farmer. 

This class holds the entire 
economy in the palm of its hand and 
arbitrarily wages, prices, living 
standards, etc.. Piece work and strength- 
sapping “incentive” plans, which’ would 
gladden the heart of any reactionary 
capitalist, are the general rule. And 
there are great gradations between un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled workers 
and (For details read: Com- 
munism tn Action in the Soviet Union; 
House Document 754, issued Sept. 1 at 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
‘jngton, D. C. Price 25¢). 


ruling 


sets 


farmers. 


No organized social opposition to the 
Russian ruling class is permitted by the 
tussian Secret Police. This automati- 
cally permits the managing class to set 
the degree of exploitation of the masser 
it chooses. 

No, there is no “production for use” 
in Russia. What “man- 
agerial” economy with a Fascist state 
structure, 


exists is a 


Washington. 


fade 
retreat 


and” the path to further 
will gradually 
Soviet Government 


close? The 
will be forced to 


gamble on war abroad as the only 


allernative to revolution at home? 
Not at all. “The consequenees can- 
not but be beneficial for both the Rus- 
sian people and the peace of the 


world.” Was there ever a more com- 
plete von se quitur? 
You that if 


keeps decisively 


argue the West only 
ahead in “military 
potential,” Stalin or, presumably, 
“would not risk a war 
he is bound to lose.” 
of 


his suceessor 





But the outcome 
war, when the forces are closely 
matched, cannot be calculated as posi- 
tively as all that. 


incalculable factors. 


There are many 
And if a dash of 
take 
the risk—well, is fanaticism a Fascist 


monopoly ? Ch 
At this point, [I do not see where 
there is an alternative to World Wat 
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fanaticism would be needed to 


IIT. 
Buffalo. 





Tue so-called “Cain Plan” for an 
American Authors Authority will be 
discussed at a public meeting of writ- 
ers on Sunday, October 20, at 2 p. m., 
at the Coronet Theatre, 230 West 49th 
Street, New York. 

The 


the Authors League. 


been called by 


All professional 


meeting has 
writers, whether League members or 
not, have been invited to attend and 
take part in the discussion. 

The launched 
by the Communist-dominated Screen 
Writers Guild in Hollywood, has 
evoked nationwide protests as a clear- 
ly totalitarian proposal. Authors in 
the New York area who recognize the 
the projected Authority 
over dissemination of ideas are urged 
to attend the meeting and make them- 
selves heard. 


Authors Authority, 


menace of 


The American Writers Association, 
formed recently to combat the Au- 





Note to Professional Writers! 


thority scheme or any other totali- 
tarian assault on freedom of thought, 
has suggested to its members that if 
possible they participate in the public 


discussion. 


The Sunday meeting is the direct 
the stirred up 
by the Cain plan. The Authors League 
invitation, however, carefully avoided 
mention of that project. It 
stressed the grievances of writers in 


result of excitement 


merely 


their relations with prodacers and | 
publishers. | 
Those who oppose the Authority 


scheme do not deny that there are 
grievances. They argue that the rem- 
edy worked out by the Hollywood | 
crowd is worse than the disease. The \ 
problems, they claim, can and should 
be tackled through collective bargain- 
ing without resort dangerous 
over-al] Authority. | 
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Returns to Broadway 


Elisabeth Bergner essays the star role 
now at the Barrymore 


FRANCES ADLER JOINS 
“SONG OF THE DNIEPER™ 


Frances Adler (daughter of Ja 
cob P. Adler and sister of Luther 
and Stella) has been engaged by 
Maurice Schwartz to play an im 
portant role in “The Song of the 
Dnieper,” folk play with music, 
which is now in rehearsal 
the direction of the South 
ican director, David Licht. 
Adler, 
lady for 
turned 


under 


Amer! 


many years, recently 
from a tour abroad, 
which she starred in many 
“The Song of the Dnieper,” 
Maurice Schwartz in the le 
role, opens Monday evening, 
21, at the Yiddish Art Theatre 


re 
in 


with 
ading 
Oct. 


STRAND HOLDS OVER 
ENTIRE BILL 


Alvino 
and his 
show at 
Featured with 


talking 
head the stage 
New York Strand. 
the band are Jo 
Anne Ryan, Chuck Peterson, 
Rocky Collucio and I] King, 
plus the Airliners featuring 
Joyce. Also on stage are 


P. ry tole) aban AA 


Flatbush and De Kaib 
Paramount Presents 


BOB HOPE 


Joan Caulfield 


“MONSIEUR 
BEAUCAIRE’ 


with PATRIC KNOWLES 


plus 
“SWAMP FIRE” 


starring 
Johnny Weissmuller 
wih Buster Crabbe 


MIDNIGHT SHOW TONIGHT 


his 
tra, 


Rey, 
orches 
the 


gwuitlal 


uise 


Jimmy 





‘THEATRE PARTIES 


All 
terna! 


trade anions and tra 


organizations are 
questec when plannin: theatre 
parties to do so through Ber 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAI 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL 
ronquin 4-4622. New Leader 
The: trical Department. 7 East 
15th Street. New York City 


re 





ee —— 


Miss | 
her famous father’s leading | 


plays. | 





HIGH-HEARTED CYRANO 





Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 

“CYRANO DE BERGERAC.” The 
Brian Hooker version of the 
Rostand play. Staged by Melchor 
G. Ferrer. Sets and costumes by 
Lemuel Ayers. Presented by and 
with Jose F At the Alvin 
Theatre. 


errer. 





\ Cyrano” 1 
;} drama 
| usually 
rreater 


“mains the misty-eyed 

f romance. Sacrifice being 
the woman‘s lot, there is 
’ poignancy when a _ hero 

| vives up his love for her sake; and 

| indeed Camille,” the romantic 
rama of feminine sacrifice, has 

| faded sooner than its brother-play, 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

The qualities of the romantic 
mood are almost epitomized in this 
play The hero, marred by one 
| physical flaw 
Byron’s club foot). The handsome 
Christian, loved by Roxane, for 
whom Cyrano sighs secretly and in} 
vain. The Gusts, displaying 
} rano’s reckles: and surpass- 
|ing nerve mad skill. The balcony 
*ne, where Cyrano woos Roxane, 
| pouring out his heart in Christian’s 
j}name, until Roxane, completely 
won, comes down—for Christian’s 
} kiss. And the great final scene, 
wherein Cyrano postpones Death 
| for an hour, to keep his last ap- 
| pointment with his beloved, who 
\then (fifteen years after Chris- 
| tian’s death) learns the heart-held 
| truth, 
| All this is presented in 
zrand romantic style with simply 
handled but effective sets, and fine 
costumes, and swagger. There is 
humor, too, in the bake-shop of 
} Ragueneau, poet-cook and patron 
| oF poets; and in Cyrano’s seven 
ways of reaching the moon, a bor- 
| rowing from the Bergerac of his- 
| tory, who wrote a book about the 
| Empire of the sun. 

As the fair Roxane, Fr 
Cloak and Dagger,” star- Reid is stately and charming, The 
ing Gary Cooper, with Robert |e" 2"@ adequate, but not wrought 
y ‘ er, with | into unified work by the direction, 

Alda and introducing Lilli Palmer.! | 
ieee 7 which is } rather muddy in n the group 


in “The Duchess of Malfi,” 
Theatre. 





Jean 

Sondra 
On screen 

release, “* 


Carrol,, comedienne, and 


sarrett, tapdancer. 


is the U. S. Picture ances 


WITH Al 
Py (cask 


ON HIS 
SHOULDER | 


E CHARLES R. ROGERS presents 
PAUL 


MUNI 


BAXTER 


CLAUDE 


devil in 
Ae heart! 


Released thru United Artists 


BRANDT’S 


GLOBE 


B’way & 46th St. 


STARTS 
TODAY 
8:30 A.M. 





(Cyrano’s nose, like} 


| 


Cy- | 


| scenes. 


Mischa Elman gives his annual 
| recital at Carnegie Hall Wednesday 


Violinist 
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blend the caustic 
flamboyant 
nately mark Cyrano’s moods. 
|reading is at times in the 
Shakespearean tradition, with over- 
|emphasis and inappropriate paus- 
the | 


ing 
the 
in 


| hei 


» 
| 
| 


that 
and 


ma 


‘Cyrano.” 
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José Ferrer does not quite | 
realism and the} 
romance that alter- 
His 
(bad) ! 


s: “rrussh—of wings.” But in 
moménts before Cyrano’s death, 
the convent, Ferrer rises to a 
ght of quiet intensity and pathos 
regains the romantic spell, 
richly accords with the ro- 
ntic capture and rue distilled by 














Darryl F Zanuck presents 


JEANNE CRAIN 


in Technicolor 


Glenn Langan Lynn Bari 
Alan Young 


Directed by HENRY KING Produced by WALTER MOROSCO 
Twentieth CENTURY-FOX 


Frances LANGFORD 


Jon Hall 
AL BERNIE 


BORRAH MINEVITCH’S 


HARMONICA RASCALS 


Starring—JOHN PULEO 
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EXTRA! 


CARL RAVAZZA 














7th AVENUE. and 50th STREET 
DOORS OPEN 10:30 A.M. 








VAN JOHNSON 
KEENAN WYNN PAT KIRKWOOD 
XAVIER CUGAT and his Orchestra 


GUY LOMBARDO and his Orchestra 
in M-G-M’s Musical Romance 


NO LEAVE, NO LOVE 


with EDWARD ARNOLD vi A WILSON LEON AMES 
Directed by Charles Martin Produced by Joe Pasternak 


IN PERSON 
LES BROWN and His Orchestra 


BILL JOHNSON 


Recent feature of the ray Hit 








“Day Before Spring” 


HENNY YOUNGMAN 


B'WAY at Sist STREET "Cc APITOL. 


Extra! 














Doors p Open 10 A. M. 
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IRVING BERLIN'S 


“BLUE SKIES” 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
Starring 
PRED 


rm 


ish a eee 


JOAN 
CROSBY-ASTAIRE> CAULFIELD 


with Billy De Wolfe * Olga San Juan 
and the “Bive Skies” Beauties 
Lyrics and Music by Irving Berlin 
A Poramount Picture * directed by Stuort Heisler 
IN PERSON 
STAN KENTON 


end his Orchestre 


DEAN MURPHY = The Lane Bros. 
Extre 
THE KING COLE TRIO 
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m "tk beneath his bluster, cringihg | 
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New John Golden Play | Bette Davis 


Star of the new Warner Bros.’ 
film “Deception,” now at the 
Hollywood Theatre. 





star of the road company of 
“Deep Are the Roots.” He re- 
placed Ossie Davis, who is on tour. 

Roy Glenn is the new Danny, 
| the tough and tumble sailor, who 
is Anna’s main boy friend during 
her sojourn in the low dives of 
Brooklyn. This is the first Broad- 
way show since he has spent his 
many years in theatre and radio 
on the West Coast, especially in 
Hall Johnson’s “Run, Lil Chilfun” 
and Duke kEJIlington’s “Jump for 
Joy.” 


Cook in a new comedy 
"Made in Heaven,” which opens at 
the Henry Miller Theatre Oct. 24th. 





"MMA LUCASTA™ PLAYS 
0th PERFORMANCE 

John Wildberg’s record-breaking 
Boadway hit, “Anna Lucasta,” 
pays its 900th performance this 
Saurday matinee, Oct. 12, and 
wil feature some new and very 
wonderful faces in the cast. 

Roby Hill, who will be remem- 
bred for her portrayal of the 
file role in the musical comedy, 
St. Louis Woman,” is now enact- 
ing the wayward daughter of the 
lwasta family, after whom the 
thw is named. Essaying title 
twles seems to be becoming a habit 
vith Miss Hill. Isabelle Cooley is 
ber alternate in the role. 

Henry Scott, who plays opposite 
Miss Hill in the role of Rudolph, 
the juvenile lead, is a newcomer 
having just come 
fm Chicago, where ‘he was the ||| 


PHILHARMONIC — 
‘TsyMPHOWN+Y 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
Violin Soloist 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Eeethoven: “Prometheus” Overture | 
Brahm's Violin Concerto in D major | 
Diamond: Rounds for String Orch. | |! 
Delius: “Walk to Paradise Garden” | 
Wagner: 
Excerpts from ‘“‘Meistegsinger” 
(Steinway Piano) 


RODEO PAYS ITS 
ANNUAL VISIT 
AT BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 


Headed by Gene Autry, on 
“Champion,” the cast of the 21st 
Annual World’s Championship 
Rodeo, at Madison Square Garden, 
paid its annual visit to Bellevue 
Hospital to entertain the patients. 

An open-air performance was 
given in the Bellevué grounds. In 
addition to Autry and “Champion” 
the patients were entertained by 








;"BULL’S EYE!” 
Barnes, Herald Tribune 
RICHARD RODGERS and { 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In the Musical Smash ] 


| ANNIE CET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 
,45th Street, West of Broadway 
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||| Evenings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 








NEW WARNER FILM 

OPENS TODAY 

In “Deception,” Warner Bros” 
new romantic drama at the Holly- 
wood Theatre, Bette Davis is cast 
in a modern, sophisticated role as 
a lovely young pianist who weaves 
a fateful web of deceit around the 
lives of the two men she loves. 
The film depicts the dramatic 
situation resulting when Pau] Hen- 
reid, Czech cellist, supposedly long 
dead, returns to marry Bette Davis 
who is by now emotionally involved 
with the unpredictable Claude 
Rains, erratic composer-conductor. 
Miss Davis attempts to solve the 
problem according to her heart’s 
dictate and how she is finally and 
inextricably caught up in the web 
of her own long-practiced decep- 
tions, is said to make an exciting 
motion picture. 

Based on a play by Louis Ver- 
neuil, the screenplay was written 
by John Collier and Joseph Than. 
Produced by Henry Blanke, the 
film was directed by Irving Rapper. 


? 





the clowns Jazho Fulkerson, 
George Mills and Jack Knapp, the 
cowboy band, Ray Ramsey and his 
team of white horses, trick rider 
and roper Buff Brady and the 
Melody Ranch Boys and 
County Boys. 





THEATRE. CUILD PROODUCIIONS 
THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book 


Cc TEIN. 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
Alice Tobin - Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC Theatre 
44th St. West of B’way. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 





THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 24 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold Keel - avid Burns 
Betty Jane Watson Ruth Weston 
ST. JAMES Theatre 
44th St. West ot B’way. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 
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“Deception” at the Hollywood 











The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
present 


LYNN 











4 Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT " 


| EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mets. Thurs., Set. | 


At R.K.O. 





Jeanne Crain and Cornel Wilde in 
“Centennial Summer” at 
| R.K.O. Theatres. 


tints — erentecaceseieanniesin 


Cass |} 


MATINEE 
TODAY AT 
2:30 


45 


Bob Hope 








| As he appears in a scene from 
| Paramount's film comedy “Mon- 

sieur Beaucaire” at the Brooklyn 
| Paramount Theatre. 


 NOW!.. 


The Theatre Guild Presents 





LAURENCE OLIVIER « 
HENRY 


Geicased thes UNITED ARTISTS © Only 
Twice daily, 2:30 and 8:30. All Seats Reserved 
Prices: Evs. 2.40, 1.80; Mats 


bey William Shakespeare 
in Technicetor 

in New York 
dally, 1.80, 1.20; tax inci. 


GOLDEN THEATRE 
th WEST of B'WAY - CI6- 6740 














Vivien LEIGH 


COOL 
Doors Open 9:30 A.M 


Continuous - Popular Prices 





“DEFINITELY SOMETHING TO SEE” 


J. ARTHUR RANK presents 


in BERNARD SHAW’S 


“CAESAR and CLEOPATRA” 


IN TECHNICOLOR @ Produced and directed by GABRIEL PASCAL 


ASTO 


—Herald Tribune 


Claude RAINS 


Midnight Show 
Every Night 
BROADWAY at 45th STREET 


























LUNT » FONTANNE. 
O Mistress mine 


with ROBERT ALDA and 


Directed by 
* INPE 


Plus—JEAN CARROLL 
BROADWAY at 47th STREET 





@ GARY COOPER @ 
"CLOAK AND DAGGER" 


Produced by United States Pictures for Warner Bros. 


ALVINO REY and His Orchestra 


introducing LILLI PALMER 


FRITZ LANG 
RSON * 


- SONDRA BARRETT 


STRAND 











The lceman Cometh TT ELTS Al 


Cn ed tee Vue Sax) 
te muddy end of his own trail. | 


i 
‘Mt saloon-keeper, who has not | 


as. |e Duchess of Marti 


with JOHN CARRADINE 
DONALD ECCLES - RICHARD NEWTON - WHITFIELD CONNOR 
PATRICIA CALVERT - 
and CANADA LEE 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 


Years; the Boer War English cap- | 
4in dismissed from the service for | 
funkenness and gambling regi-| 
- funds; the lad whose mother | 
4d a bomb and who betrayed her | 
W the police: these are separate | 
Mads to degradation, from which | 





MA‘TINEES WEDNESDAY AND SA‘ 


PAUL CZINNER presents 2 


ee ge oes eSeSeSesesese 
BETH BERGNER 


SONIA SOREL 


WEST 
47th ST. 
TURDAY - MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
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BETTE DAVIS ® 


Directed by Irving G. RAPPER 


BROADWAY at Pa 
51st STREET 
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PAUL HENREID 


CLAUDE RAINS 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


“DECEPTION” 


Produced by Henry BLANKE 


LLYWOOD 














e cannot mankind’s 
6 

“m..The play rounds out no 
P igh 

mle, human theme; jt dissolves 


envisage 


| John Marriott, as the Negro ex- 
= ; . ; roprietor of a gambling house, 
— ge « isolate, |, a in revelation of the inner 
'S they drink ; "ac together, | conflicts of the Negro: his sub- 
“farate souls i aE sins servience pver hate, his scorn of 
' lthe white man yet his desire to 
| be accepted, to be termed “white.” 
rmer f playwright and per~ {In his probing of the individual 
~ are spirited and poignant. ! spirit, O'Neill is still unsurpassed 
¥ Digges makes the saloon- | among American playwrights. 
f @ pathetic figure indeed, | i 


A few of these portraits—in col- 
ation o 


» * * 


H: remains with a constantly 
Wicking of | unsuccessful struggle to integrate 
tthe be; the salesman he stands | his theme, to build from the per- 
Wy apr of his venture forth|sonal portrait to the universal. A 
ees Ser Saloon, after a stay in- | master of the short play, his weak- 
‘ven “longer than O’Neill’s|ness at long ones has driven him 
a Gilbert, too, gives |to various desperate devices, such 
Meet puch; r part, as Pearl, the|as patterning the structure on the 
. ng and silly, but most | ancient Greek drama, or the urg- 
the three street-walkers ing tendency to make his plays 

the “stables” of the bar-|overlong. The present one could 
®at the saloon. The role of|be cut considerably, and gain 


an would seem brave—espe- 
"y effective when under the 


19, 1946 


thereby; one might venture that |resources—with the further handi- the play. They are, indeed, the 


the first act, an hour and fifteen 
minutes in performance, 


an effect by repeating a word o1 


echoing and re-echoing. His tone 
and atmosphere, however, are 
rather those of Gorki’s “The Lower 


versality and the single mood. 
The disparate spread of the play 
is increased by the staging. Most 
of the time, from seven te seven- 
teen characters are sprawled 
across the stage,in smal] groups 
at tables. Often one or two talk— 
the salesman confesses in one 
speech for sixteen minutes—while 
the rest sit dully by. Nor does the 
direction knit these folk together. 
Eddie Dowling seems almost to 
have left each player to his own 





leap of leaving them at times 


|good, but in the acting, too, there 
| 
| drive. 

The three women give some color 
ito the play. Such laughter as 


lof feminine tones, as “bastard” 
and “bitch” are hurled about, and 


whether they are whores, or only 
tarts. If they are whores, that 
makes their bar-tender keeper a 
pimp. And the cultured audience 
seems to find something amusing 
in these oft-uttered terms. Cora’s 
hope to marry her barkeep and 
buy 2 farm is clearly a pipe- 
dream; but the women have little 





bearing else on the movement of 


as Margie and Pear! argue as to, 


—— =~ 


saloon’s chief, almost its only, con- 


could | (including parts of that sixteen- tact with the life beyond. All else 
with Occam’s razor be cut to a|minute speech) almost inaudible. reaches out toward the peace of 
better fifteen. Where Chekov gains |Some individual performances are death. 


| Final comment may be left to 


a phrase, O’Neill keeps his ideas |is no sense of unity, of a single the advertisement of Rogers Peet, 


|familiar in all theatre programs. 
| The one for “The Iceman Cometh” 


} 
reads: “Tear this out!—because 


Depths,” without achieving the uni- |-omes from the audience jis mainly , after the play, you may want to 


| write us for a copy of the message 
,on ‘How to Stay Young.’ Away 
with the snows of pessimism and 
‘the ice of cynicism! You are as 
| young as your faith, your courage, 
lyour hope... .” These qualities, 
| quick in the young experimenting 
‘radical, seem to have left a dull 

hopelessness in the older O'Neill. 
I .. “The Iceman Cometh” remains 
| more important than the aecumu- 

lated trivia of the past twelve 
| years, 











The Tragic 


(Continued from Page One) 


for the Soviet Government political goals 
weigh more heavily than the economic 
needs of its citizen. “Temporary” misery 
must be endured for the sake of inter 
national successes. 

Therefore there can be no_ illusio: 


about the last phase of the Paris Cor 
ference or about the Big Four meeting 
which opens in this country within a few 
weeks. On the Soviet side, there will 


still be firmness, inflexibility On 


Who Is Winning 


1. would seem that with the adoption 
of a new constitution, France discards 


ional, pre 


her wmultitudinous “prov 


liminary” and “temporary” institutions 


and enters upon the road to democrati 


stability. Actually the outcome of the ref- 


erendum signifies not the end, but 


the continuation of 


rather 
a long struggle. 
Alongside the three great parties, a new 


movement has gained in power—a po 


Dilemma 


side of the American and British dele- 
gations there will be continued desire to 
obtain peace at almost any price. Two 
developments are bound to flow from this 
situation: the final peace treaties, if 
signed, will be unsatisfactory to everyone 
concerned except the Soviet satellites; 
and these treaties will hardly mean dur 
able peace—they will rather mark a new 
stage in the continuing struggle between 
Soviet Communism and Western democ- 


racy 


in France? 


most overnight. Only a minority half- 
heartedly approved the new constitu- 
tion, and, by implication, gave a vote 
of confidence to the Government of so- 
called “National Unity.” 

The indecision and instability of the 
french Government was the main cause 
of this paradoxical development. ~The 
attempt to have one government en- 
compass almost all the heterogeneous 
political elements of France, and the 
desire to keep the Communists in the 
Government, condemned it to impotence 
and caused considerab lisorientation 
n the nation. 


The first victims of this situation are 


the non-Communist parties —the So- 
cialists and the Popular Republicans. 
They have been losing in prestige, in 


support, and in real political power, 
which is not always proportionate to 
the number of voters. The Conimunists 
in the meanwhile have managed to hold 
their own and to develop into a political 
monolith. They are well disciplined, rich 
and as ruthless in their methods as any 
other Communist Party in the world 
Their main weapon, which they have 
not yet used but are fully prepared to 
make use of, is a political general strike 
which paralye the Government 
whenever the other parties attempt to 
against the 


would 
rule without and Com- 
munists 


To the xtent to which the forces of 
the two democratic parties are decreas- 
ing, the chances of a Communist dic- 
tatorship increase, with Maurice Thorez 
as the French Tito or Bierut. 


As a reaction to this development and 
out of this general disorientation and 
despair, an opponent to the possible 
Communist dictatorship is emerging in 
the person of General de Gaulle. He has 
managed to stay out 
while the 


of all parties, 
political evolution of postwar 
France was working in his favor. He 
towers above all the parties. He has 
sympathizers on the extreme left because 
of his- uncdmpromising stand against 
Petain and the Germans, and because 


the treaty with Moscow was his 
move in foreign affairs. He has fim 
on the right because of his trend to 

authoritarian government. And he oe 
millions of adherents in the intermedigis 
sections of France’s political stry : 


Clune 
because the people are tire 


ad of Postwar 
uncertainty, of the slow pace of re 


generation and the unendir 


aes 1S Vacillationg 
in polities, 


jorn out of Cisillusionmess 
and insecurity, de Gaulle’s regime woul; 
be just as undemocratic as Was that 
of Napoleon III, who ~ode jnto power 
under similar circumstances almos{ 4 
century ago. 

Has France really reached the point 
where there is only one tragic dilemng 
~—Maurice Thorez or Charles de Gayijs 
It appears that everything depends A. 
the two democratic parties—the %. 
cialists and the Popular Republicans, 
Even after a certain drop in influence 
they still represent a sizable forge a 
France. If they are able to gain self. 
confidence, moral fortitude and a mij. 
tant spirit; if they will try to go ther 
own way regardless of the Communists: 
if they are ready to accept any chal. 
lenge, whether it comes from the “left” 
or from.the “right’—then the salvatiog 
of freedom is still possible. And, opty 
other hand, it will be their  guili a 
well as their doom if they let thé D> 
litical ship drift on as they havety 
the past two years, for eventually it 
will be seized by a pirate captain, , 





litical movement without a program, 
without a clearcut policy and with no 
leader except Charles de Gaulle. Those 
who voted “no,” together with mo ’ 
those who abstained, constitut a for 
midable force, which has emerged al 
NATIONAL 
Ballimore, Md.: August (Clae 


speaks on “The Political Situation,” Sun 
jay, Octgber 20, 8:30 p. m., at the Work- 
men's Circle Hall, 1029 Kk. Baltimore 5 
. the National Executive Committee 
meets in New York City Nov. 9th ana 
vith. On the agenda are matters p 
laining lo Socialist unity, organizatio 


and propaganda program Communica 
tions ave being received from many nu 
and local organization Pittsburgh, 


Pa.: Debs Dinner, Nov. 17th. Speake: 
David Lewis, National Secretary, C.C.P. 
of Canada; Dr. Wm. Van Essen, Siiney 
Stark and others. For reservations wt 
Topolsky, 702 N. St. Clair S 
Meetings will be arranged by 


to Bess 


Florida: 


Miami Beach Branch and Workme 
Circle when August Claes , National 
Secretary, visits here Dec. 19th to 25th 
A new S.D.F. branch will » organized 
in Miam 


NEW YORK CIPY 


Meets 


Women's 


(ity Executive Committee 
Wednesday, October 23rd 
Committee, S.D.F.: Reception to Bern 
Benedick, Liberal Party Candidate for 
Congress, 24th District, The Bronx, Sat 
urday, October 26th, 2 p. m., at 7 Mast 
15th. St. . . . August Claessens-East 
Bronx Branch: Reception to Bernice 
Benedick, Harry Kavesh, Joseph Block, 
Liberal Party Candidates, Saturday, O 
tober 26th, 8 p. m., at 862 FB. 
Ave., Bronx. Algernon Lee speaks 
every Saturday evening over Station 


W.E.V.D. at 9:30 p. m. 


Premont 





ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


ORTH UF BOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmes. 
Since 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposi of 90 cents for every $108 

werth of insurance is cequired 

This deposit [s returnable whenever 
a member withdraws 


For further information 


apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. 
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Inside Russian-Occupied Germany 


(Continued trom VPage Nine) 


the nitia stage ot 


‘democracy™” as 


understood in Russia—namely, the “dic- 


tatorship of the proletariat ° 


American Policy Is Weak 


O: R foreign policy ha 


been hazy and 
vacillating intil vers recen i 


tly in all 


> 


matters jyertainine to Soviet Russia’s 


ambitions it 


Central Kurope, and more 
particularly with reference to Germany’s 
future. This latter handicap dates back 
many yeal 


{ olumns, 


ertain editorials, newspaper 
and radio comments have been so much 
preoccupied with voicing a fear of the 
revival of Germany's military strength 
and a desire to destroy Germany once 
and forever, as well as a fear of con- 
flict with Russia and the need there- 
fore to appease her at any price, that 
at every turn our Military Government 
in Germany is raked over the coals. 
Unfortunately, the chiefs of our Mili- 
tary. Government have to look upon 
these most articulate expressions in the 
representative of the majority 
view on these matters in the United 
States, although the man in the street 
may have different ideas. 


press a 


As a result, this interference and con- 
stant stream of criticism from home, 
and the heckling by our fellow-travelers, 
who have listening posts 


Berlin, 


inside our 


headquarters in prevents our 


Se a ea eS 


JUST OFF THE PRESS: 


military leaders in Germany from coping 
with the Russian tactics as they might 


otherwise do. 


In view of our possession of atomic 
weapons, and our offer to share that 
with the United Nations, we should 
destructive principle of 
creating military security by means of 
de-industrialization. 


renounce the 


In order to enable 
the Germans to produce more food, we 
should foster the thorough mechaniza- 
tion of German agriculture and proclaim 
a policy of re-industrialization for a 
civilian peacetime economy. 


We must supply enough basic food to 
stop disease, unrest, and starvation in 
the three Western zones. We should see 
to it that the German war criminals 
are executed or otherwise punished as 
quickly as possible. In the American 
zone, we should put the screws on the 
German tribunals to speed up the de- 
Of all the moves 
that any one of the four powers could 
suggesting thea 
return of former soldiers to their fami- 
lies will have greater weight with the 
German people than any other. Many 
of these millions of men have now been 
away from home for six years, and 
many have been prisoners for five years. 


nazitication process, 


possibly propose, one 


We should propose the election of a 
German national assembly in the four 
zones, and see to it that_a@ provisional 
German government is formed, and then 
sign a peace treaty with it. 
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LIBERALISM AND SOVIETISM 


injustice? 


generations of social idealists? 


HE NEW LEADER 
Twenty-five | > Fast isth Street 
cents New York 3, New York 


the copy. ] Please send me 
Special 


rates | Name 


on a Address ._. 
quantity 
orders. ‘bee 
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This short but comprehensive analysis by Alfred Baker Lewis is no hit-and- 4 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


in this penetrating study by Alfred Baker Lewis, well-known writer and 
analyst, the contemporary problems of liberalism are stripped bare, and the con- 
fusion and dilemmas of liberalism are dissected and placed in proper perspective. 
What strange motivational compulsions and patterns were instrumental in getting 
so large a proportion of our liberals, many of whom are essentially good, sincere 
idealistic persons, to subscribe to and sanction programs of violence and social 
What contributions can the liberal make? 


What are the probable 


future directions of liberals, and of the hopes for democracy that have stirred 


run indictment. It goes deep into the roots of the present liberal plight. 


eee 08 i 8 eS ee ere a 


copies of the pamphiet by Alfred Baker Lewis: | 
SOVIETISM AND LIBERALISM, at 25¢ a copy. Enclosed find $ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. Zone | ae 
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Tue more quickly the Germans ey 
get on their feet, the bette: become the 
chances for democracy in our sense, Ws 
are right in our claim that Germany 
must be treated as an economic i 
and { feel certain that the Russimy 
will finally come around and agree {y 





anit 


it if we put enough insistence into ou 
jemand, 

Secretary Byrnes is to be congratye 
lated upon his determination to 





nate the borders between the occupation 
zones, but it is even more important i 
eliminate the probability of further sur. 
prise moves on the part of Molotov. Ws 
should not wait for Molotov to proclaim 
that all German POWs must be » 
turned home, although according to om 
of the secret agreements Roosevelt mai 
at Yalta, the Russians use millions 
German prisoners of war as slave 
borers; although the United States i 
transferred hundreds of thousands o 
Germans to France as workers in cal 
mines; and although even Britain it 
tends to keep her 350,000 POWs a 
English farms for at least another cm 
year. If other countries insist upon t 
work of German workers as repatatiols, 
the German government which signs ti 
peace treaty should organize such wos 
under union contracts and pay for it 

If America is not to be defeated 4 
her foreign policy in Europe, we must 
revise and reverse our Potsdam coul% 
You cannot build German democracy 
a sium in the midst of ten million 
employed and starving women and ch 
dren, 
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YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 





FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. ¢ 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potter 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 

With Fresh Fruits, Candies, 
Preserves, etc. 





NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves 
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e Garden with the declared pur- 
of raising funds for the Italian 
irmy Which was then invading Ethiopia. 
yareantonio was on the Honorary Com- 
mittee which sponsored the demonstra- 
jan. Two weeks later he was the main 
gator at @ meeting held at the Man- 
Odd Fellows Temple under the 
yspices of the United Italian-American 
sssociation and Clubs of East Harlem. 
(stensible beneficiary of the meeting was 
the Italian Red Cross; actually, not even 
the banner of the Italian Red Cross was 
fsplayed at the meeting. Background 
decorations exalted the Italian invaders 
of Ethiopia. 

The Italian newspaper // Progresso in 
reporting a meeting held on March 6, 
1996, by the F. H. LaGuardia Club of 
fast Harlem of which Marcantonio was 
executive chairman said: 

“President Emilio Nardone spoke 
with vibrating ardor of patriotic faith 
and after having stated, amid applause, 
that ‘the LaGuardia Club could be 
seeond to none in answering the cause 
of the Fatherland (Italy), urged all 
te offer their contributions to the 
Italian Red Cross, and concluded hail- 
ing Italy and Mussolini. 

“The orchestra struck up ‘Giovinezza’ 
(Italian Fascist Anthem), while girls 
with Red Cross armbands took up the 
collection. 

“The entrance of Congressman Mar- 
antonio was greeted by the orchestra 
playing the American and Italian 
anthems and ‘Giovinezza’.” 

In his speech at this meeting Mar- 
rantonic assured everybody of his loyalty 
to the cause of Italy, and he attacked 
the anti-Fascists as “agents of the 
racketeering League of Nations.” 

A meeting held in the same week at 
the Concourse Plaza was sponsored by 
the Gioventu’ Nicosiana, an organization 
which has always been in the forefront 
of Italian Fascist activities. Official rep- 
resentatives of the Italian 
itended the meeting, including 
Italian Consul General Vechiotti. 
Marcantonio was also there. 


Government 
the 
Vito 


Dunne this period the Communists 
ts well as the Fascists were isolationist 
and anti-New Deal, and Marcantonio had 
little difficulty mouthing first the argu- 
ments of one and then of the other. In 
Congress, Marcantonio pleased both 
Communists and Fascists by voting for 
the Neutrality Act. The Communists’ 
iti-New Deal line fitted in well with 
Mareantonio’s shenanigans, so that he 
ws able to gain the respect of Com- 


munists, Fascists and Republican re- 


he Politiea 


(Continued from Page Five) 


actionaries when he declared: “The WPA 
is doing more to destroy the American 
standard of living than any group of 
reactionary industrialists.” 

But even the Communists were forced 
to shake their heads when their “fighting 
anti-Fascist” sent a letter to the voters 
of the 15th Congressional District urging 
them to vote for Ham Fish, “that fine 
liberal Republican,” as a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention because, 
as Marcantonio put it, Fish “has stood 
for social and industrial justice and a 
square deal for labor.” 

This support for Fascists and reac- 
tionaries, however, did not mean that 
Boss Marcantonio was getting ready for 
a break with the Communists. It was 
at this time that he assumed the chair- 
manship of the International Labor De- 
fense, the Communist legal front that 
preceded the present Civil Rights Con- 
gress. Marcantonio vehemently denied 
any connection between his organization 
and the Kremlin, but Gregory Zinoviev, 
as President of the Comintern, stated: 
“The Executive Committee of the Comin- 
tern regards the International Red Aid 
(another name for the ILD) as one of 
its branches, and indeed as one of the 
most important of them.” But peppery 
little Marcantonio insists: “I am not and 
never have been a Communist,” and, 
“Anyone who says that I am a Commu- 
nist is a liar and a scoundrel.” 

Back in Harlem, Marcantonio’s asso- 
ciates were of a different political color. 
Domenico Letteresse, a Mussolini rooter, 
campaigned for Marcantonio in 1940; 
Letteresse, a close friend of Vito, was 
treasurer of the Circolo Mario Morgan- 
tini and an election captain for Marcan- 
tonio. The Cirecolo Mario Morgantini 
was an outstanding Fascist organization, 
Photographs in the possession of 2 Con- 
gressional Committee prove that black- 
shirts of the Circolo participated in a 
Nazi celebration at Camp Siegfried in 


Yaphank, L. I., on August 29, 19387. 
Another Marcantonio lieutenant in the 
Circolo was Rocco LaMattina, a clerk 


in the Italian consulate as late as 1940; 
he was also former President of the 
Harlem Citizens’ Club, which is affiliated 
with Harlem House, an organization 
headed by Marcantonio’s wife. 

But Marcantonio continued to play 
with the Fascists in the morning and the 
Communists in the afternoon. To this 
“daring young man on the flying trapeze” 
such acrobatic feats came easily. Only 
a few days after speaking at the Fascist 
meeting at the Manhattan Odd Fellows 
Temple, he participated in the annual 


New Masses banquet. He was also an 
an active member of the Communist- 
controlled “League Against War and 


Fascism.” 
of + * 


Marca:ronto continued to solidify 
his standing with underground char- 
acters in East Harlem. James Jacovacci, 
who has a police record long enough to 
put Dutch Shultz to shame, has, accord- 
ing to the New York Mirror, “been 
identified by many in East Harlem as 
the chauffeur for Marcantonio.” 

Photographs taken in 1938 show 
Marcantonio in cozy gatherings with 
“Spanish Rose” Conde, notorious prosti- 
tute and ex-convict, and other under- 
world big-shots. 

Typical of the close ties between even 
petty criminals and Congressman Marc- 
antonio is the case of Patsy Tateo. 
Patsy, like most of Marcantonio’s con- 
stituents, had implicit faith in the Boss’ 
ability to get his friends out of any jam. 
Tateo, an ex-convict, was arrested on 
January 11, 1943, for peddling dope. He 
boasted to police that Marcantonio would 
be a character witness for him. Vito, 
busy in Washington at the time, couldn’t 
show up; but one of his closest asso- 
ciates, Herman Fink, came down to de- 
fend the accused in court. Tateo was 
found guilty on two indictments. 

In 1942, when three policemen had 
the temerity to arrest some of his 
acquaintances and constituents who were 
gambling in an East Harlem “social” 
club, Marcantonio rushed down to the 
judge’s chambers in the middle of the 
night to protest against the “arrest of 
decent working people while big-shot 
gamblers are floating around the city 
unmolested.” After listening to Marc- 
antonio in private chambers for half an 
hour, the magistrate returned to the 
bench and dismissed the charges against 
Vito’s friends. Marcantonio succeeded in 
having al! three of the policemen broken 
and transferred from his district. 

In 1944 Mayor LaGuardia started a 
clean-up of bowling alleys which per- 
mitted children under sixteen on their 
premises. Licenses were revoked, and all 
efforts of the owners to get their licenses 
back failed until they hired Marcan- 
tonio’s law firm (at a fat fee) to work 
for them. 

Today, an East Harlem ALP Club at 
2249 Second Avenue, which is actively 
campaigning for Marcantonio, is being 
run by an ex-convict and convicted dope 
peddler, John Tamberlani, alias Johnny 
Cann. According to the New York Mirror 


1 Somersaults of Mareantonio 


Col. Garland William, District Super- 
visor of the Federal Narcotics Bureau, 
stated recently that if the FBI could 
clean up the narcotics dens in Marcan- 
tonio’s district “we’d smash 99 percent 
of the dope traffic between here and the 
Rocky Mountains.” Federal agents, ac- 
cording to the same story, report that 
known dope peddlers and policy runners 
are typical visitors of the ALP Club. 
The Mirror concludes, “Despite all these 
facts, Tamberlani is permitted to operate 
the ALP Club and bring a membership 
into this Marcantonio stronghold of 
characters termed shady and criminal by 
Federal and local police.” 

After starting his political career as 
a confirmed isolationist and anti-New 
Dealer, Marcantonio switched his position 
again and joined the “interventionists” 
in voting for increased appropriations 
for the Army and Navy, and reversing 
his anti-WPA stand by declaring that 
he would “fight the reactionary move- 
ment to scuttle the WPA.” 

But then the Commu-Nazi pact was 
signed, and the local Stalinists once 
again had to return to the isolationist 
fold. Marcantonio showed up in Con- 
gress as the staunchest isolationist in the 
House, declaring that the “United States 
must be considered an insular nation... 
separated from potential enemies by 
broad and deep waters.” 

Then came Adolf’s double-cross of Pal 
Joey, and Vito performed another somer- 
sault. This time shouting—not “Roose- 
velt is a war-monger”’—but “open up a 
second front.” Suddenly the Atlantic and 
Pacific were no longer a protection, and 
Marcantonio predicted that “Hitler may 
soon be within rowboat distance of this 
country.” 

Today Marcantonio is supporting a 
program of two worlds, American dis- 
armament, giving the atombomb secrets 
to Russia, and complete appeasement. 
On the basis of this program he claims 
to be a loyal supporter of the Roosevelt 
policies—which is the line of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Marcantonio is up for re-election, 
For six years no one could veto Vito. 
But today, for the first time in six 
years, Boss Marcantonio has an election 
fight on his hands. For the first time 
in six years that old American custom 
of opposition candidates raises its lovely 
head to threaten the Marcantonio ma- 
Indications are that this Novem- 
ber the Republican candidate, Fredrick 
Bryan, veteran, will provide stiff oppo- 
sition for Marcantonio and will at least 
prevent a Hitler-like “Ja” election. 


chine. 





In Appreciation of John Dewey 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


tup should organize in order to pro- 
pote its legitimate interests and to ren- 
t its distinctive contribution to the 
m welfare; but the means thus em- 
peyed'ahd the program furthered are 
Mighly important. Groups as well as in- 
Widuals realize their best possibilities 
hen they function generously and relate 
ir actions to concerns larger than 
heir Petty interests. But when intelli- 
me is thus used, citizens will find 
T vocational organizations admirably 
Pied to further their unique contri- 
tons to the well-being of all.“ It is the 
of ‘democratic participation in @ 
hmplex and differentiated society that 
mpts John Dewey to battle, in season 
et, for the right and the obligation 
‘abor to play a responsible role. 


Probably the most lasting indebtedness 
owe to John Dewey in these days of 
— and weariness of spirit is the 
© inspires in people as people. The 

Peat natural resources upon which he 
his om to draw in order to improve 
i are found in men and the crea- 
m men. As he eloquently stated in 
Pet read on his eightieth birthday: 


Democracy is a way of life controlled 
Working faith in the possibilities 
n nature. Belief in the common 


19, 1946 


t 


man is a familiar article in the demo- 
cratic creed. That belief is without basis 
and significance save as it means faith 
in the potentialities of human nature as 
that human nature is exhibited in every 
human being irrespective of race, color, 
sex, birth and family, of material or cul- 
tural wealth. This faith may be enacted 
in statutes, but it is only on paper un- 
less it is put into force in the attitudes 
which human beings display to one an- 
other in all the incidents and relations 
of daily life.” 

We thank you, John Dewey; not merely 
for ourselves but as well on behalf of 
generations to come who will need as we 
need this continuing and unflagging faith 
in man. May you live to see the nations 
of’ the earth once more at peace and 
busily cultivating the potentialities of 
living together as brothers. 


@® The US Department of Siate does 
not believe that consistency is a virtue. 
The Yugoslav delegation to the American 
Slav Congress was barred under immi- 
gation rulings denying admission to 
“Communists and those advocating the 
overthrow of government by force.” Yet 
delegations from Soviet Russia and all 
other Slavic nations were admitted— 
every last one of them a Communist. 
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serving as foreign 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR in the Balkans, he was bai 


from all Russian dominated areas. 
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Erring Elliot 


“SLLIOTT ROOSEVELT’S achievements in fren- 
E zied finance give him notoriety of a sort. But 
{ have never thought of him as possessing a 
first-rate mind on international affairs. ‘To read his 
book (As He Saw It, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3.00) 
is vot calculated to change this negative impression. 
kor this account of the important conferences 
which the late President’s son attended in the capacity 
of informal aide, mixer of drinks, errand-boy and 
confidante of his father is an ignorant and trivial 
performance. The author seems more at home mixing 
drinks than tangling with ideas. His analysis of the 
play of political forces which he was watching is 
superficial to the last degree. His comments on per- 
soualities and events are banal. And in the rare 
moments when he tries to assume the pose of a serious 
thinker, the results are unconsciously amusing, as io 
the following aside to the Cairo conference: 

“That sunny morning on the roof | was able 
to relax thoroughly, look idly at the Pyramids 
md reflect .. 
that had swirled past these tombs, the generals 


. on time and eternity, on the wars 


that had come and gone, the Pharaohs, the 

Caesars and the kings and the fieldmarshals and 

reneralissimos, 

ft would be revealing, although perhaps embar- 
rassing, to put Elliott through an examination on 
Feyption history and test the solidity of his musings 
on these events of the past. 

Yet. for all its obvious defects, the book is in 
teresting as an evewitness account of the framing of 
the Atlantic Charter, of the conferences at Casablanca 
Caivo, Teheran and Quebec. and 
as at least a partial reflection of 
the moods and ideas of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on these historic o 
casions 

Khliott Roosevelt is consistently 
and simple-mindedly, very simple 
mindedly, pro-Soviet and anti 
British in his outlook. His book 
is a cruder version of Henry A 
Wallace's Madison Square Garden 
speech. One may, therefore, sus 
pect that he sharpens the pro-Soviet and anti-British 
element in his father’s thinking. But where there is 
so much smoke. there must be some fire 

There is fairly convincing testimony in this book 
that there was a continual undercurrent of personal 
antagonism between Roosevelt: and Churchill. that 
Roosevelt’ saw British and French, but not Soviet 
imperialism, as the chief evil and main future cause 
of wars, and that Churchill made persistent but unsuc- 
cesstul efforts to induce the acceptance of a military 
plan which would have brought American and British 
troops into the Balkans. Typical of Roosevelt's atti- 
tude was the remark aturiibuted to him in this book: 
“America won't help England in this war simply se 
thet she will be able to ride roughshod over colonial 
peoples.” 

The President, judging from his son's chronicle 
never expressed any fear about helping the Soviet 
Union “simply so that she will be able fo ride rough 
shod over the peoples of eastern and central Europe 
Roosevelt, according to Elliott's record, was angry 
and shocked when British troops helped to suppress 
an attempted coup d'etat by the Communist-dominated 
ELAS bands in Greece. But he never seems to have 


felt any compunction about Soviet troops using 


Where the News 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Ends 








The obsession with being the mediator between the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain obviously tickled the 
President’s vanity; but it does smell credit to his 
insight into the postwar world. Between a dictator- 
ship conditioned by its whole philosophy to restless 
dynamic aggression and a democracy desperately 
anxious to avoid a new war, aloof mediation could 
lead only to one result: a series of Munichs, or 
Yaltas. 

One is impressed by Roosevelt's singular lack of 
imagination about the future of Europe as presented 
hy Elliott. He dabbled half-heartedly in French poli- 
tics, playing Giraud against de Gaulle, while having 
little faith in Giraud. He seems to have possessed 
ubcommonly fitthe intelligent anticipation of the 


shape of things to come in Europe, and ay. 
tion of a constructive postwar policy toward 

was the politically ferocious ant economically ill 
erate Morgenthau Plan—one of the best recipes fy 
turning Germany and all Europe over to Communigg 
ever devised. Elliott Roosevelt 


| . does not make the 
impression of being a profound or always relia 
e 


When he writes: 
“He (EDR) found a ready listener to this plan ‘é 
Marshal Stalin.” Not that Stalin would apply the 
Morgenthau Plain in his own zone. But it Was e 


observer. But one can believe him 


cellent to have it on record as propaganda against 
‘ i 
the Western powers. 


The errors of Elliott Roosevelt are sometines 
grolesque, as when he remarks that “the regular 
Russian ration costs only some five dollars @ month, 
the purpose being to discourage ealing in hotels and 
restaurants,” or sighs wistfully: “Joe Davies demon. 
strated how Simple the job of cooperation with the 
Russians is.” 


This book is meant as a tribute to the late Pres. 
dent. Actually it is a damning if unconscious indict. 
ment of a policy of ignorant amateurism in foreign 
affairs, a policy which had no idea about Europe 
except appeasement of Stalin, a policy which is poy 
being repaired with difficulty and danger. 





An Editorial— 


a 


Has Price Control Failed? 


RESIDENT TRUMAN stood betore the micro- 
Poncne on October 14 as the symbol of defeat. 

The weird and wobbly effort of his Adminis- 
tration to control prices had collapsed. Endless dis- 
cussion had led to a stop-and-go, hit-or-miss series 
of steps which reduced part of the nation to involun- 
tary vegetarianism. With an election just around the 
corner, the President decided wearily to call the 
whole thing off. But just who and what has been 
defeated? 

The principle of price-control by government has 
not been defeated. In Canada and England regulation 
of prices has been successfully enforced, and without 
large-scale black markets. Press photographers have 
recently given us pictures of our northern neighbors 
enjoying the steaks which were denied to us. But the 
point of this demonstration seems to have been missed. 
What it proved is that consistent and eflective price 
control steadies a national economy and holds down 
inflation. The reason why inflation now threatens us 
is not because control has proved ineflective. It is 
because it has not been given a chance 

Even during the war, and with Roosevelt's dynamic 
ability to marsball public opinion, the attempt to 
keep prices, profits and Wages In balanee was only 
half-hearted. Leon Henderson, the first OPA Admin- 
istrator, declared that he had failed te freeze prices 
because from the dav he took up his duties, he had 
asked in vain for the green light from Roosevelt. 
He had never been allowed to pitch in and do his 
job properly. 

And so the Administration permitted OPA to nibble 
away al the foundation of a balanced wage-price-proht 
structure from the very. start It allowed price in- 

reases in violation of the original Roosevelt agree- 
ment with labor and industry under whick labor 
avreed to forego its right to strike for wage inereases 
n return for a guarantee that the price line would 
he held and that excess prohts w ould he siphoned off 
bw drastic taxation. As a result of this violation, 
labor got the Little Steel formula. and the economy 
was supposed to he frozen at a general advance of 
15 percent. But again prices were allowed to bulge. 
though wages were kept to the stipulated limit. It 


was tits unbalanced control which fired  babor 
mounting discontent and sparkplugged the series of 
strikes which followed the war. 

Since then we have had the wrangling in Congress, 
the pass.ge of a law which attempted simultaneously 
to regulate and not to regulate, and the whole proces 
was topped off with an on-again-off-again poliey of 
enlorcement. Mounting prices, emply platters and 
Fruman’s melanchody appearance before the miew 
phone have necessarily followed in due course, 

Truman is a failure in the seuse that he was not 
able to do in peace what Roosevelt failed to do daring 
war. Every opinion poll that has been taken proved 
that the people of this country wanted effective pri 
control, The fact that Congress and the Administra 
tion did not give them what they wanted demonstrat 
the failure of our system. or Jack of it. If weh 
had the right kind of planning, the story would hav 


ended differently. 
a _ * 


The official statement made on behalf of the Re 
publican Party by Chairman Carroll Reece should 
serve as a warning to the voters. He flatly and primis 
lively opposed all controls of industry by govem 
ment. If his party gets control of Congress now and 
of the presidency in 1948, we shall continue straight 
into the inflationary boom and toward the resulting 
deflationary bust. That will mean another 1929, 
worse. 

Price control is gone. But the Full Employ 
Bill is on the books and remains to be implement 
Social security, the national health bills, the p 
nent FEPC, effective housing mgasures remain ont 
agenda. If the know-nothing Republican policies " 
adopted, nothing will be done about them. ‘This 
no time to swing from one party to another out ( 
weariness or blind hate. It is a time to discriminate 
What matters is not whether a candidate is 4 
publican or a Democrat, but whether he favors! 
sort of forward planning which we need and # 
we have not thus far had. But perhaps we will 
get it until the really progressive forces organ 
new party 
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England is usually wrong” philosophy which one 
finds in fellow-traveler newspapers and magazines. 





Poland, the acid test of the Atlantic Charter, is men- 





tioned exactly once in this book. There is no sug: 
gestion that the sacrifice of Poland’s independence and 


territorial integrity at Yalta caused the late President Vol. XXIX—No. 42 a 


& moment's uneasiness. a 


* 
; 
—— _ the New Leader 
Editor: William E. Bohn | 
Managing Editor: Liston M. Oak | 
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